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1. Mid - sum-mer nivit. not dark, not light, Dusk all the seent - ed 
2. That charm-ed flow'r, far from thy bowr. Fil bear the long hours 


| 
| HH. (. 


air,......- Til e’en go forth to one 1 love, And learn how he doth  fare..... The ring. the ring, my dear, for me, The ag 
through, Thou shouldst for-get, and my sad breast The sor - rows twain shonid rue..... 0 sad, sad flow’r, sad ring to me, The | 
a 
ring was a world too ae I wish it had sunk in a for - ty fath-om sea, Or ev - er thon mad’st it 


ring was a world too  fine.... And would it had sunk im a for - ty fath-om sea, Erethe mora that made _ it 


| 


| 


mine, I wish it had sunk in a for - ty fath-om sea, -Or ev - er thou mad’st mine, 
mine, And would it had sunk ia a for - ty fath -om sea, Erethe morn that made it mine. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIL, No. 14. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING: 
THE ORGAN. 


By Joon ZUNDEL, 
Organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


QYINCE the publication in the Christian Union 

ae of my article on Organs for Congregationa! 

inging, I have been requested to state my opinion 
sto the best place for the organ in the church ; 

inthe. as in olden times high up where the 

wallows build their nests, or below, and before 

he congregation. Let it be by all means before 

he eyes of the concregetion ; the people want to 

ee the preacher. and they like to see the choir 

oo. Forthe blending of the voices of choir and 

onegregation, this location is imperiously de- 

panded, and thus situated, it secures to choir 

incers the privilege of unobstructed worshiping 
isolated, far up behind curtains—though they 

ive nearer to heaven—choirs are not likely to be 

nore devotional than the ordinary 

innerdown below. Why then should 

rreeans and choirs (for they cannot 

voli be separated) be perched up in 

ne loft? To their music more 

ieavenly I Goubt it. The hung 


ing has little profited by it. The Germans sing 
their chorals mostly after hearing them—they 
learn them partly at school, and the parents sing 
them to the children from generation to genera- 
tion. To introduce a new choral into a congrega- 
tion is no less trouble than to make a new tune go 
in any American church, provided the tune be 
singable and enjoyable at all. Now, let churches 
Wishing for congregational singing get a good, 
substantial (not all over sweet and only sweet) 
organ, With good diapasons and better bass, 
and as tew brass and mixture stops as pos- 
sible; find a good organ’st and leader— 
one who is a Christian man, one who sincerely 
loves congregational singing: gather a good, 
large, well-balanced choir of not less than twelve 
sood voices tor a chureh holding not only, but 
having, an audieuce of from eight hundred to a 
thousand people. Let this choir sing their an- 
thems as sweetly as they can; yet do not permit 
them to sing every Sunday to every hymn a new 
tune, but cause them to repeat a Certain tune say 


Love Divine, all Fove CErcelling.” 


8s:&7s. Double 


JOHN ZUNDEL. 


ete.? I hold that choirs are worth praying for: I 
know they need praying for, and I trust none will 
say they are past praying for.” 

That congregational singing isan impossibility 
in all churches where the chorister is at liberty to 
select the tunes for every service in the year, and 
generally to choose a new tune for every hymn, 
impartial observers must admit. The appear- 
ance, therefore, of the pioneer of congregational 
tune books (the Plymouth Collection) was an 
important step toward breaking up the monopoly 
of choirs in the music of the church, and toward 
ceiving to the people a chance to praise the Lord | 
not only with their hearts, but also with their 
voices. The influence of this book on the singing 
in Plymouth and other churches proved that the 
time had come for the people to worship music- 
ally. Its rapid sale induced other publishers and 
sincere lovers of congregational singing to issue 
wany other books of a similar character. 

A good bymn and tune book is as essential to 
successful congregational singing-as a compe- 
tent organist and director. Nearly 
all intelligent people have some idea 
of intervals, in musical notation, . 
though they may not be able to 
read fluently at sight. The notes 
therefore help such, and frequent 


Ose, but conerervational sincine de- 
nands chorus choirs located 


ear the pulpit. The music of the 


1. Love di - vine. all love 


ex - cell -ing, Joy of heaven to come down! 


use renders them skillful. Where- 
fore it seems to me quite reprehen- 
CS sible when the choir sings to hymns 
other music than that given in the 
book. Nor have I much patience 


ae 
burch does the plowmne for the > —F @ = with the accommodating spirit man- 
reacher to sow the seed of the word = > ifested in some books which give 


into the hearts of the 
eonple. If itis what it oucht to be, 
t is. mext to the Bible. his right 


similar meters on opposite pages 
and leave the chorister to make the 
choice of tunes. Certain hymns 
become wedded to certain tuncs, 


and. 


The organ should go withthe choir 
is if it were one of its living merm- 
vers: and the choir should unite 
vith the organ as if it were prompt- 


Fiz in 


us Thy hum-ble All Thy faith-ful mer - cies crown. 
| 


and what congregations have united 
by long association let no ruthless 
chorister put asunder. If the choice 
ot the congregational tunes is to be 
left to the leader, then there is no 


@ 


nusic and save money besides by 


wooden and metal pipes. and forthat further need of printing the tunes 
‘eason both organist and choir-lead- 3 with the bymns. 
*r Ought to be one person, except in The necessity for practice by the 
‘ases Where the arrangements of the } congregation I have heretofore dwelt 
~he organ render it impracticable. as, = = any congregation can become profi- 
or example, iu Plymouth Church. cient in church singing which unites 
Songregations would improve their are compassion, unbound-ed love Thou art; in this service only on the Sabbath 


or at the occasional praver-meeting. 


hat originates with the divided 
flices of organist and leader. It is 
he seed for jealousy and division in 
thoirs; for it cannot reasonably be 


Hence an evil but too wellknown 


waving a good salary to one good 4 4 = At the outset at least the members 
nusician instead of paving small sal- 3 should meet for earnest practice. A 
iries to both the organist and the + _—__9— ‘come ee half an hour or more can be most 
eader. profitably employed at the social 
Here I cannot well pass over in meetings in this way; and when, 
| +t after a comparatively short time, a 


nucleus is thus formed, the singing 
will almost take care of itself. Let 
the Sunday-school then be carefully 
looked after in the matter of singing 
, and the church will not be a silent 


| | 
xpected that organists, who are or 


Mave to be in a larger proportion 


one in the service of song. For 


*ducated musicians than choristers, 
should either be always good-na- 
“ured and humble enough to submit 
aecithy, against their own conviction, 
50 the dictation of amateur leaders. 

Choirs, wot quartet-choirs, but 
sthorus choirs, I consider as neces- 
sary to the introduction and cultiva- 
‘ion of congregational singing as 
yeast is for the baking of bread. 


Precentors are an imported institu- 


tion, that in this country, where four- 

yart singing only finds favor. will never take root. 
Precentors may do some good iii German churches 
Where all the people sing the air only, leaving 
‘tte the organ to give the necessary harmonic 


. support, but here in America the ladies claim and 


maintain very creditably the leading part, the 
other parts following more and more powerfully 
and closer than | have ever heard a precentor 
followed by a congregation. And now in some 
churches we have even a cornet (!) as a leader or 
precentor. What would that good old deacon say 
to this who objected even to the organ as_a wuod- 
en leader ? 

To meet the frequent assertions of the adver- 
saries of congregational singing, that the Ameri- 
ean people are not sufficiently educated musically 
for its introduction, I quote here a few words from 
the preface to my little book of original hymn- 
tunes—Christian Heart-songs—published in 1870. 

‘*‘As a German-born citizen, ] may take the 
Wberty of saying that, superior as musical educa- 
‘fon in Germany may be, or even is, church sing- 


2 Breathe, O breathe Thy loving Spint 
Intc every troubled breast! 
Let us all in Thee inherit, 
Let us find Thy promised rest. 
Come, Almighty to deliver, 
Let us all Thy grace receive! 
Suddenly return, and never, 
Nevermore Thy temples leave, 


Copyrizht 1870 by Jobn Zundel. 


two or three Sundays in succession, and notice. 


whether the tune gains in favor with choir and 
congregation. If the new tune takes well, keep 
it; repeat it in the lecture-room, in the prayer- 
meeting, at home ; and thus go on until you have 
found and learned to sing all the tunes needed. 
But unless such new tunes are rightly interpreted, 
unless they are sung with true religious spirit, ail 
will be in Vain. 

‘How shall this spirit be obtained? Just in 
the same way that we try to obtain other graces. 
Watch and pray for it; get Christian organists 
and leaders; put no profane people, good singers 
as they may be, into your choirs; and then why 
not pray for your church musie while you are 
praying for your pastors, deacons, Sunday-schools, 


*A new tune for this favorite hymn, entitled ‘“ Beecher,” 
published (and copyrighted) by the veteran composer and 
organist of Plymouth Church. Copies of it, printed with 
three ather new tuncs.in the form of a Supplement to the 
“PLYMOUTH COLLECTION,”” may be bad by addressing the 
author at Huverstraw, UEp. Cun. 


3 Finish then Thy new creation, 
Pure and spotless may we be; 
Let us ses our whole salvation 
Perfectly secured by Thee. 
Changed from glory into glory, 
Till in heaven we take our place; 
Till we cast our crowns before Thee, 
Lost in wonder, love and praise 


; children who have learned to sing 
in the Sabbeath-school cannot be 
wade voiceless in the-church. 

For the benefit of future compilers 
—or, if 1 may venture, young corn- 
posers—I will express my _ view, 
founded on a:-twenty-five vears’ ex- 
perience, as to what a good congre- 
gational tune should be. A tune fit 
for a congregation must be, first of 
all, melodious, so melodious that 
hearers of tolerable musical ear or 
memory can, after twice or thrieehearing 
sung, remeurber it, nay, cannot. help singing 
it. If such melody then is strengthened by a 
sound, correct (not tame) harmony, and by judi- 
ciously varied modulation, then it will survive its 
author and live for ages. Such tunes as Federal 
Street, Ortonville, Missionary Hymn, Manoah and 
not very many others belong to this class. Fewer 
than these in our churches are as yet the tunes of 
the choral class, such as Old Hundred, Dundee, 
ete. It is to be hoped, and, with the apparent 
decline of the slip-shod manufacture of Psalmody 
collections there is hope, that more choral tunes 
will be sought for. Churches with larger views 
vill call for larger, broader, statelier music. 


Chureh music in America began just at the re- 
verse end from the church music in the old world. 
There it commenced with the long square note, 
to perform half a dozen of which it took about as 
much time as to sing six verses of ‘‘ Coronation” 
or ‘Amazing grace”; but if an observation of the 
last six or seven years, and especially my last 
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Fi is-it us with Thy sual- va-tion, En-ter ev-ery trembling he 
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year’s in Europe, were not deceptive, 
then there is a growing tendency in European 
evangelical churches towards the fluency and 
flexibility of our American congregational style 
of singing, not towards the many almost frivolous | 
little tunes, but towards suchas are above named. 
This is to me a joyful observation. America, 
starting with its little wooden churches and little 
tunes, will meet Europe about half way, starting 
from the opposite point, and, after a few more 
generations, worshipers will raise such hallowed 
strains to the throne of the Almighty that will 
make angels and archangels and the whole uni- 
verse rejoice. 


THE BETTER LIFE. 
By MARGARET FE. SANGSTER. 


ROM silken cords of earth’s delight, 
From iron chains of care, 
O set us free, when in Thy sight, 
Dear Lord, we kneel in prayer ! 


Forbid that dreams of ease and cheer, 
Or transient thoughts of pride, 

Should make an alien atmosphere, 
To drift us from Thy side. 


Forgive if moaning discontent 
In unbelief complains ; 

Forgive if when our hearts are rent 
We only feel their pains. 


§$till come Thyself in darkest hours, 
And cleave the gloom with rays 
So bright that all our grateful powers 
Shall turn from grief to praise. 


Still consecrate our joyful times 
With bliss beyond compare ; 

While faith the spirit’s strength sublimes, 
And robes of light we wear. 


O lift us to the better life! 
These shadows come and go, 

But where Thou art, above the strife, 
The winds of heaven blow. 


PAUL GERHARDT. 


By GEORGE L. AUSTIN. 


HERE is a hymn that never grows old in the 
mind of the Christian, and as often as its 
words are repeated and sung it renews its claims 
to our love and regard : 
* Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into his hands ; 


To his sure truth and tender care, 
Who earth and heaven commands— 


** He hears thy softest prayer, 
He girdeth thee with might; 
His works the purest blessings are ; 
His ways the purest light.” ba 

The reader may wish to know something about 
the author of this hymn, Paul Gerhardt, of whom 
it may almost be said posterity scarcely holds a 
remembrance. 

He was born—according to the very meagre ac- 
counts which exist—at Graefenhainichen, in 
Electoral Saxony, in 1606. At the breaking out 
of the Thirty Years’ War he was still young and 
preparing for a late settlement in the ministry. 
When, in 1651, he was set apart to the pastorate 
at Mittenwald, he was recommended as ‘an 
- honorable, estimable, and learned man, whose 
diligence and erudition were known, of good parts 
and incorrupt doctrine, of a peace-loving disposi- 
tion and blameless Christian life.” 

During his sojourn at Mittenwald he married 
Anna Maria, daughter of Bertholdt, Chancery Ad- 
vocate. A daughter was born and died, and in 
the old church a slab sacred to her memory is 
still standing. Gerhardt’s mission at Mittenwald 
was not pleasant. There was a troublesome Dea- 
con Allborn in the church between whom and the 
pastor relations were neither friendly nor cordial. 
Moreover, the income of his office was very small 
—‘thardly enough to give him a comfortable 
living.” 

A welcome relief came at last. He was soon 
called to the third Diaconate of St. N icholas’ 8 
Church in Berlin. He was so glad to be released 
from his former office, that in a letter ‘‘ he hum- 
bly and gratefully recognized the hand of God in 
the matter,” and, owning his own weakness, “‘ ear- 
nestly solicited the prayers of the faithful.” But, 
contrary to his expectations, he found ere long 
that he had journeyed to a more hostile abode. 

About this time a severe animosity prevailed 
between the adherents of the Lutheran and Re- 


formed Confessions, to allay which the Elector of | 


Brandenburg appointed a conference. The object 
of the conference was to consider, first, whether 
in the Reformed confessions “‘ anything is tanght 
or affirmed, in teaching, believing, or affirming 
which any is, judicto dtvino, accursed ; and, 


second, whether anything is denied or passed over 
in silence without acknowledging or practising 
which no one could be saved.” 

_ The conference met at various times in 1662-63, 
and the only result was that matters were in a 


worse condition than ever before. At the last sit- 
ting but one, the Berlin clergy displeased the 
Elector by a rash act, whereupon his Highness is- 
sued an edict, on the 16th of September, 1664, 
which required the clergy of both confessions to 
refrain from vituperating each other, from deduc- 
ing absurd and impious doctrines from each 
other’s dogmas and imputing them to their oppo- 
nents. 

Such a proclamation, of course, endangered re- 
ligious liberty and bridled the free expressions of 
conscience. On the other hand, we cannot help 
thinking that the Lutherans cherished too mis- 
taken and exaggerated views, and that it was per- 
fectly possible for them to have been loyal to 
their church and yet have rendered obedience to 
the Electoral edict. It must be confessed that 
the principles of. toleration were not rightly un- 
derstood either by the church or the state at that 


‘time, and that it would have been much better if 


the evil which it was the laudable intention of the 
Elector to correct had been permitted to work its 
own cure. 

A great many of the clergy subscribed to the 
edict because on account of their wives and chil- 
dren they did not wish to be dismissed from 
office. Indeed, pastors’ wives, it is said, used to 
utter this witticism, current at the time: 

“Subscribe, subscribe, dear husband, do! 
Lest you must from the parish go.”’ 

Paul Gerhardt refused, however, to subscribe to 
the edict, and was cited to appear before the Con- 
sistory in 1666. Still refusing his assent, he was 
deposed from office, in the name of the Elector. 
Great was the consternation occasioned by this 
event. He was not only the most beloved, but 
also the most celebrated of ministers. A petition 
was gotten up, in which the magistrates affirmed, 
viz.: ‘‘ He has not thought of the Reformed, much 
less insulted them ; he has maintained a blameless 
walk, giving offense to no one, so much so, that 
His Highness, without any suspicion, had admit- 
ted his songs into the hymn-book for the Mark, 
in 1658. Should a man so pious, so intellectual, 
so celebrated in many lands, leave the town, it 
was to be feared that grave thoughts would be 
excited in the minds of foreigners, and that God 
would visit them for it.” The Prince remained 
unchanged in his decision. 

A second petition declared that ‘‘the dismissal 
of Gerhardt excited great fear in the country for 
religion, for this man is recognized by the adher- 
ents of both confessions as a pious, exemplary, 
and, without doubt, a peace-loving theologian, 
against whom no charge can be brought save his 
refusal to subscribe the edicts.” To this petition 
the Elector yielded. He not only restored Ger- 
hardt to office, but even absolved him from the 
necessity of subscription. 

Before this event, however, the venerable serv- 
ant of God was in sore tribulation. He had gone 
forth from his parish, thrown, as he supposed, 
upon the cold charities of the world. Whither to 
betake himself he knew not. Deprived of a 
dwelling-place, with his wife and children he set 
out to regurn to his fatherland. A day’s journey 
brought him through a forest, and to a small inn, 
where, with heavy heart, he prepared to spend 
the night. 

After supper, he left his wife and children, 
whose souls were filled with grief, and wandered 
out into the woods. Dark night had_ settled 
around him ; and while thinking of the dear ones, 
who were called togshare his sorrows, he knelt 
down to pray. Ere long the words of the Psalm- 
ist crept into the mind of Gerhardt : 

*“*Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him, and he 
‘shall bring it to pass.” 

He pondered well jthese words, and there alone 
in the darkness the consoling thought framed it- 
self into a hymn: 


— * Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into his hands.” 


** The world may fail and flee, 
Thou standest fast forever ; 
Nor fire, or sword, or plague from thee 
My trusting soul shall sever. 


“ No hunger and no thirst, 
No poverty or pain, 
Let mighty princes do their worst, 
Shall fright me back agair.” 
Touched by the words which he had put to- 
gether, Gerhardt rushed into the house, and re- 
peated them to his wife. Her sorrows, like his 


own, were banished. They retired for the night; 
but scarcely had sleep closed the aching eyelids, 


when a messenger from the Duke of Saxe-Merse- . 


berg tapped on the door of the inn. 

‘Can you tell me whether Paul Gerhardt has 
passed this way ?” he inquired of the landlord. 

Gerhardt was summoned, and the messenger 
placed a letter in his hand. It was signed by 
Duke Christian himself, and read : 

‘Be pleased to come into my country, Paul Gerhardt; and 
you shall have church, and people, and home and house, and 
freedom to preach Christ.” 

The preacher handed this letter to his wife, say- 
ing: 
‘‘Did I not tell you to commit your ways unto 
the Lord ?” 

_ Strange as it may seem, Gerhardt neither con- 
sented to reénter upon his former office in Berlin, 
nor accepted the invitation of Duke Christian. 
At the request of the magistrates of Litbben, he 
went thither and preached on October 14, 1668. 


He promised to settle there permanently, and did 


finally, after a long dispute about the meanness of 
the house in which he was to reside. The parson- 
age at Liibben was small, and not suited to the 
needs of a large family. The people gave him to 
understand that they did not know he had so 
large a household, and that what had been good 
enough before might be good enough still. Ger- 
hardt replied that he merely claimed a house pro 
necessitate and not pro dignitate, and at length 
carried his point. 

We are told very little regarding his life at Liib- 
ben. Wecan imagine, however, from the words 
of Feustking, his contemporary : ‘‘Along with his 
piety Gerhardt had the devil, the false world, and 
the enemies of religion continually on his neck, 
with which he had to contend on the right and on 
the left, day and night. He also prayed very dili- 
gently, as earnestly as one pleads with his father.” 

He rémained seven years at Liibben, and died 
on the 7th of June, 1676, with the words of one of 
his hymns trembling on his lips, ‘* Death can 
never kill us even,” from verse 8th of the Chris- 
tian song of joy. He was buried in the church at 
Libben, where a portrait in oil still preserves his 
features to the congregation. At_the foot of the 
picture are the words, ; 

** Theologus in cribro Satanae versatus.” 
A theologian experienced in the sieve of Satan. 


Paul Gerhardt will best be remembered by pos- . 


terity by the hymns which he wrote during a min- 
istry of twenty-five years. These hymns are 
familiar to all Christians of Germany ; and where, 
indeed, is the Evangelical congregation that has 
not sung his holy songs time and again? What 
the pious Catherine Zell, of Strasburg, says of the 
spiritual songs in her hymn-book is true of him: 
‘*The journeyman mechanic at his work, the ser- 
vant-maid washing her dishes, the plowman and 
vine-dresser in the fields, the mother by her weep- 
ing infant in the cradle, sing them.” Even after 
he had crossed over into Italy, and passed into 
the Catholic church, Winckleman’s favorite song 
_ “I sing to thee with heart and mouth.” 
And Schiller’s mother first taught him to sing, 


“ Now spread are evening’s shadows, 
O’er forests, towns, and meadows, 
And sleepeth ev’ry eye.’’ 

I cannot better close this brief sketch of a noble 
name than by quoting the words of Wackernagel, 
the editor of a recent edition of Gerhardt’s songs. 
He says: 

‘* Above all, it was the mothers who fostered the 
domestic spiritual song, and handed down the old 
songs to the new generation. The noble picture 
of such a mother, even of his own, is given by T. 
F. Hippel, and the words in which she described 
the peculiarity of the poet to her son serve to por- 
tray herself as well as Gerhardt : ‘ After Luther, I 
must confess, I know no better hymn-poet than 
Gerhardt. He, Rist, and Dack form a trefoil, but 
the chosen instrument, Luther, was the root. 
Gerhardt wrote during the ringing of the church- 
bells, so to speak. A certain impressiveness, a 
certain sorrowfulness, a certain fervor, were pe- 
culiar to him; he was a guest on earth, and every- 
where in his‘one hundred and twenty-three songs 
sunflowers are sown. This flower ever turns to 
the sun, so does Gerhardt to a blessed eternity.’ 
“The love with which the contemporaries of 
Gerhardt, as far as the bell of an evangelical) 
church was heard, turned to his song, has only 
one precedent—the veneration, the devotion with 
which Luther’s songs were regarded. The songs 
of no other poet, either before or since, have eveg 
produced so mighty an effect or obtained so 
speedy and so wide a circulation.” 


These words apnly to all the hymns of Paul Ger- 
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‘hardt none of which are more sweet to ‘the tender 
‘and troubled soul than the one which, on the first 
night of his exiled wanderings, he composed in 
the dark wood of Brandenburg. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MAPS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


EOGRAPHY, according to one of those pleas- 
dng fallacies imposed upon our callow youth, 
is a description of the earth’s surface—* subject to 
the infirmities of the human intellect and the de- 
pravity of the human heart,” let us add, to make 
the definition more apposite. The wonder is that 


any person in this country ever gets a saving 


knowledge of geography. The only infallible 
rule known to the present writer is to go there! 
Take up an atlas now used in a primary school, 
and judge what must be the first impressions of a 
child in regard to the relative locations of places 
on the earth’s surface, and what an ainazing effort 
is required through life to correct the wrong no- 
tions with which we are all started on our geo- 
graphical tour around ‘the earth’s surface.” The 
map of the United States first given to a child 
presents a condensation hardly less puzzling or 
less trying to the eye than the old-fashioned 
achievement of the Lord’s Prayer engraved on a 
five-cent piece. Looking at one of these infantile 
maps it requires a keen discrimination to deter- 
mine that the Gut of Canso or Baffin’s Bay does 
not have a western outlet at the Golden Gate by 
way of the great lakes and the Yellowstone; or 
that the Florida Keys do not have an intimate 
connection with Behring Straits 6r the Lake of 
the Woods. There is such a hodge-podge, such a 
commingling and confusion of continents, lakes, 
oceans, rivers, States and cities within so small a 
space, that a vast deal of previous knowledge is 
needed to make one able to decipher anything 
with intelligence ; and as for imparting rudimen- 
taryBknowledge through such channels and 


agencies, the task is assuredly hopeless. Nor can 
~I be mistaken in asserting that the primary atlas 


of to-day is not so clear or simple as that in use 
before the refinements of modern text-books were 
forced upon long-suffering pupils. The relative- 
ly large-sized old atlas of Olney or of Smith, in 
which New York shows out palpably blood-red, 


‘Ohio pea-green, and Missouri a bright ‘saffron, 


each State illumined with its own distinguishing, 
not to say irrepressible, refraction of the pris- 
matic colors was, with all its faults, a better guide 
to the eye than the children of to-day are permit- 
ted to look at. 7 
There is another obstacle to the acquirement of 
accurate geographical knowledge among us, even 
after we have grown up past the rainbow age of 
maps, or rather there is another palpable source 
for the diffusion of error, in the brilliant, colored, 
attractive maps so lavishly issued by gifted and 
imaginative railroad companies—maps in which 
the mountain ranges and the river courses lie 
down together like the millennial lion and lamb, 
and a little child might skip over them; maps in 
which the genuine topography of the country is 
not represented as the Creator left it, but as the 
wants of the great Cosmopolitan, International, 
Trans-Continental, Zigzagular, Air-line Railroad 
Company seems to require it. There is hardly a 
trunk line from New York to Chicago that is not 
on its own map as short as the are of a great cir- 
cle will permit—even railroad geography bowing 
to the exigencies of mathematics; and they are 
all so straight that one rather dreads the monot- 
ony of the journey when setting out for the first 
time, a dread of which the tourist will be com- 
pletely disembarrassed by a very short ride over 
the Erie or the Baltimore and Ohio. So we hear 
of an Air Line Railway from Boston to Halifax 
which can only be **‘ Up ina balloon, boys, up in 
a balloon :” for the veriest youngster who has not 
yet ceased to find entertainment in toy balloons 
knows well that the only air line between the two 
points is straight across a section of the salt sea 
waves, and that no land-born railway can be any 
nearer a straight line than were the rams’ horns 
wherewith the ramparts of Jericho were assailed. 
But the distortion to which maps will be subject- 
ed in order to represent—let us not say misrepre- 
sent—favored routes becomes sometimes positively 
amusing. Some years ago, a zealous advocate of 
the interests of the growing and ambitious com- 
mercial center of Maine published a map designed 
to show that its advantages were so commanding 
that this City by the Sea was as much the center 
of the commercial world as was Duluth of the 
physical universe, according to the claims of 


| Proctor Knott. On this map the whole ocean for 
two hundred miles south of this favored port was 
freshly christened the Bay of Maine, and all the 
currents and tides and trade winds and gulf 
streams were lulled and lured into this beautiful 
bay by some irresistible impulse ; while the bay was 
so cosily narrowed at its mouth that the tip end 
of Nova Scotia at Cape Sable could easily hob-a- 
nob with the light on Cape Cod. This may sound 
ludierously extravagant, but the map is no more 
so than many others that are issued in the interest 
of particular lines of travel, particular termini of 
railways, and particular centers of trade. <A very 
complex and amusing game it would be to compel 
the authors of these fanciful maps to sit down 
some cool afternoon to the deliberate yet desperate 
task of reconciling their points. What frightful 
railway collisions we should have throughout the 
country if the trains actually ran over the routes 
laid down on their maps; and what hitherto un- 
dreamed of developments of trade would ensue if 
the areas of country tributary to certain centers 
on special maps could only themselves come into 
a knowledge of the fact ! 

I dislike to believe it, but Iam forced to suspect 
that in maps we are far behind Europe. During 
the Franco-Prussian war, great wonder was ex- 
pressed at the minute knowledge which the Top- 
ographical Corps of Von Moltke'’s army showed of 
places, roads, rivers, ways, and distances in the 
enemy's country. But the foundation of all this 
knowledge was maps of positive accuracy in which 
lines of latitude and longitude were adhered to 
on the principle that the earth is a sphere, and 
that there are three hundred and sixty degrees in 
a circle—no more, no less. But some of our enter- 
prising railway geographers rub out these lines 
with as great celerity as the old salt feared a ves- 
sel with india-rubber hull would rub out the line 
of the equator. The minuteness of detail and the 
immense size of some of these war-maps in Europe 
was revealed to us on seeing a map of the German 
Empire at the late headquarters of Gen. Sherman, 
in the War Department. I have seen nothing 
like itin America, except occasionally an honest 
county map which tells you exactly where Dea. 
Smith's barn stands, and the precise locality of 
John Brown's saw-mill, and Mr. Richman’s coun- 
trv seat—made, that is, to show how things are 
and not how some real estate speculator or other 
visionary of railway or trade mania desired they 
should be. 

These valuable and trustworthy maps in 
Europe are mainly the work of the different 
governments. Likewise in this country I find 
that whenever our base, greedy and corrupt gov- 
ernment issues a map or a topographical sketch, 
its truth is to be accepted. Witness the fortieth 
parallel surveys by Clarence King, the explora- 
tions by Lieutenant Wheeler, of the engineers, 
and the geographical and mineralogical researches 
under the direction of Prof. Hayden. Witness, 
above all, that most superb map of the United 
States recently issued from the General Land 
Office, and without which ‘‘no Gentleman’s Li- 
brary is complete.” From the limited supply, I 
fear very few Gentleman’s Libraries can be con- 
sidered complete. I know of one Lady’s Library 
without it, which gives me more concern than its 
absence from the libraries of any dozen gentle- 
men. This map traces with great ac@uracy the 
boundaries of all the States and territories, leav- 
ing nothing to be supplied by imagination and 
nothing to be guessed at. It gives at one glance 
every township of public land ever owned by the 
United States, thus showing just what our great 
land system has embraced from the foundation of 
the government. It clearly shows the extent, the 
area, and the location of every unsurveyed acre 
of public lands still owned by the government 
and open to the homestead settler. It describes 
with precision every Indian Reservation and tells 
you for what tribe it was reserved and when the 
treaty was made reserving it. It points out to 
you just what the Western Reserve in Ohio was 
and is—and this is what not one in a thousand, 
using the phrase, comprehends. It shows you 
plainly the old Virginia Military Reservation in 
the same State, and thus hints at the reason of 
the vast political difference in the northern and 
southern sections of Ohio, the voters in one com- 
ing from Connecticut and in the other from the 
Old Dominion. It discloses the fact that the 
General Government owned all the public domain 
outside of the old thirteen States except Maine 
and Vermont in New England, and Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Texas in the southwest; and it 
sets you to rubbing up your history to find the 


reason why even these were excepted. In short, 


it is like having a pretty good United States his- 
tory as well as an unapproachably good United 
States map hanging upon your walls for immedi- 
ate and constant reference. 

Government issues a great many publications 
which rapidly and deservedly go to the trunk- 


makers or are cut up into scrap-books ; but its 


maps do not come into that list. They are al- 
ways valuable, or rather, invaluable. For myself, 
if I were in the way of offering and carrying 
amendments to the Constitution, I would propose 
this : that all map-makers be hereafter enjoined 
froin their deceptive calling and that the Govern- 
ment alone issue maps for distribution at cost 
price ; and that, to make matters even, the Gov- 
ernment itself be enjoined from going into any 
other form of publication. 


THE LEOPARD AND THE RAM. 
A Hottentot Fable. 
By JoEu BENTON. 


LEOPARD, young and little learned, 
When from his first trip he returned, 
Striking the kradl of a ram, 
Gave to the sheep a meek salam. 
**Good Friend,” submissively said he, 
“Pray tell me what your name may be.” 


The ram, since he was thus addressed, 
Struck his foot fiercely on his breast, 
And answered gruffly, in full view, 
**T am the ram—but who are you ?” 


The leopard, at such boldness, shied, 
And very timidly replied, 

** A leopard :’’—then, from utter fright, 
He quickly hastened out of sight.. 
Arriving home, quite out of breath, 
Glad over his escape from death, 

He met the jackal, om he told 
About the ram so fierce and bold. 

**O foolish leopard,” said his friend, 
*“Who dare not with a sheep contend! 
To-morrow, if ’tis pleasant weather, 
We'll go and eat the ram together.”’ 


Next day they started, but when near, 
The ram, who saw the pair appear, 
Went to his wife beside their home 

And said: “I fear our time has come, 

For two wild beasts are just at hand, 
And how can we their wrath withstand 2” 


** Fear not,” the wife said, “ take our child, - 

And when you meet the monsters wild, 
Pinch it right well, and it shall seem 

That ravenous hunger makes it scream.” 


No sooner did the leopard see 

The ram, his recent enemy, 

Than he was once more terrified; 

But, being to the jackal tied 

By leather thongs, ’twas hard to go, 
Still, when the ram pushed forward so, 
And told the jackal then and there 
How much be liked the leopard fare, 
And that his child, from hunger sore, 
Could eat this one, and cry for more, 
The leopard started like the wind, 
And drew the jackal on behind; 

Nor fence, nor field, nor bush, nor hill, 
Could stop his hurried flight, until 

His home he reached—and on his track 
He never once turned to look back. 

In fact, at such a rate he sped, 

The jackal, too, was nearly dead. 


So, to the ram’s quick-witted wife, 
He and his household owe their life. 


- 


VISIT TO AN ANCESTRAL HOME. 
By Rev, EDWARD E. ATWATER. 


E came into Kent to visit the place from 

which my ancestor emigrated to America, 
with the founders of New Haven, in 1637. We 
have seen too little of other parts of England to 
judge authoritatively how far the claim that Kent 
is the garden of England should be allowed, but 
certainly it is a region of high culture, and conse- 
quently is very beautiful. It especially abounds 
in fruit, the production of which is evidently in- 
creasing, there being many young orchards of 
apple, pear, plum and cherry trees. The spaces 
between the growing trees are in many instances 
filled with currant, gooseberry or filbert bushes. 
The nearness of London, with its four million 
mouths, encourages the farmer to enlarge and 
multiply these plantations, and thus increase the 
beauty of the country. Many thousands of acres 
are occupied with hop-gardens, which, receiving 
high culture, repay it with a heavy mass of deep 


green, arranged 
“in avenues, 


And every avenue a covered walk.” 

I am surprised to find that so many of ‘the 
farmers own their land by a freehold title. The 
Kentish men having by compromise with William 
of Normandy been allowed to retain their Saxon 
laws of inheritance, the land does not go to the 
eldest son exclusively, but oqpally divided 
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among all the sons of the owner. The Kentish 
men also boast that, by the same compromise, 
they have always preserved their ancient exemp- 
tion from feudal bondage, so that none but free- 
men have ever cultivated their land. 

We have been here a month, and from the first 
it has seemed more like home than any other 
part of England. Everywhere else we have found 
among the common people peculiarities of speech 
which reminded us that we were not in our own 
country, but here the greetings of those whom we 
neet on the road are so like the greetings of New 
England farmers that we forget where we are till 
we lift our eyes to the fences and the roofs. The 
fields are enclosed with hedges of holly, hazel, 
hawthorn, blackthorn—any shrub, indeed, which 
will thicken up when cut. Sometimes care has 
been taken to secure a hedge of one species, but 
commonly there is a great variety of plants in the 
same hedge-row, and such hedges are often more 
pleasing than one wholly of hawthorn, which 
seems to me the most beautiful of hedge-plants, 
excepting perhaps ‘‘the shining holly,” which I 
do not remember to have seen alone in any long 
stretch of hedge. 

The roofs are most frequently of tile, sometimes 
of slate, and, in some inferior buildings, of thatch. 
There are no shingles, and wood has been for a 
long time sparingly used in the construction of 
buildings, though‘ some ancient houses have tim- 
ber frames, especially above the first story. There 
are three houses on my “ancestral acres,” all of 
similar construction, which have each a gable of 
timber projecting at right angles from the larger 
portion of the house. I find no difficulty in iden- 
tifying that from which my ancestor went forth 
in the spring of 1637, at the age of twenty-one 
years, with his brother and sister, to embark for 
America, their father having been buried in the 
preceding November and their mother in January. 
The other two houses were probably occupied by 
their kindred, who, though they remained behind, 
have now disappeared, leaving upon the parish 
register no record of the name later than 1703, 
and no remembrance of it in the neighborhood. 
1 had already discovered in an old farm-house in 
Sussex, where we spent a week, that the fathers 
of New England derived their ideas of domestic 
architecture from the mother country. There, 
for the first time since I was a child, I had found 
an open fireplace as spacious as at my grand- 
mother’s, and a bench in one end of it as distant 
from the fire as thaton which I used to sit looking | 
up at the stars and the blue sky with such a sense 
of the infinite as can come only toachild. The 
old fireplace has disappeared from New England, 
being in all cases shut up and in many entirely 
abolished by the removal of the chimney to make 
room for the smaller families of the present cen- 
tury ; but the progress of change being less rapid 
in Old England, neither front kitchen nor back 
kitchen in that old farm house had either a cook- 
ing-stove or range. It made me fifty years 
younger to find that my dinner was cooked on the 
hearth, with a basket of just such chips as I used 
to bring for *‘ grandma.” 

Near the three houses which have been men- 
tioned is the manor-house of Royton, once occu- 
pied by another and wealthier branch of the same 
family, and carried, by the marriage of a daughter, 
born after twelve sons had died of the plague, 
info the patrimony of Honeywood. This Mrs. 
Honeywood is famous in England, not only as the 
friend and comforter of Bradford, the martyr, 
during his imprisonment and at the stake, but as 
the mother of a very numerous posterity, num- 
_ bering when she died, in her ninety-fourth year, 
three hundred and sixty-seven, two hundred of 
whom she once entertained.at a dinner-party. © 


Inthe parish church is an elabor&tely-carved oak- 
en pulpit, bearing date 1622, given by Mrs. Honey- 
wood, or by her son at her request, she having 
been buried within the church May 20, 1620. In 
the same year six houses were built and endowed 
by the same Mr, Honeywood, in accordance with 
his mother’s request, for the respectable poor of 
the parish. Such bequests, which have become 
common in England -since the reformation, are in 
contrast with bequests for religious purposes of 
an earlier date. Just one hundred years before 
the endowment of these almshouses, viz.: in 1522, 
one of my ancestors, having bequeathed his ‘‘sowle 
to Allmyghty God, our Ladye Saynt Marye, and 
all the holy company of Heaven,” provided for 
the buying of a new cope for the chapel of Roy- 
ton, and for ‘‘a Prieste to syng and rede in the 
churches of Lenham, for my sowle and all Chris- 
tian sowles, for the space of a quarter of a year.” 
Another, whose will was proved in 1484, makes a 


‘of the Lord in that day.” 


similar provision for ‘‘an honest Prieste to syng 
in the churche at Lenham, for a quarter of a year, 
for my sowle and for all Christian sowles.” 

Considering myself an honest priest, and re- 
membering that property had been transmitted 
from father to son from that day to the present, I 
offered for each of them, when alone in the chureh 
at Lenham, the prayer of the apostle for a de- 
ceased friend, who had shown him kindness, ‘* The 
Lord grd@ht unto him, that he may obtain mercy 
In rejecting error, let 
us not cast away the truth. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A MAN’S PRO- 
FESSION ON HIS THOUGHT. 


By Rev. R. CoRDLEY. 


HE influence of a nan’s profession or employ- 
ment on his range and style of thought is a 
very interesting study. Although this influence 
is more marked as you go lower down in the seale 
of intelligence, it is plainly perceptible every- 
where. A man’s every-day employment oceupies 
so much of his attention that it of necessity fur- 
nishes a large share of the materials of his think- 
ing. It is not unnatural that a man should look 
out upon the world from the windows of his own 
workshop, and judge everything more or less from 
the standpoint of his own work. The shoemaker 
looks to your boots to see if you are well dressed, 
the tailor looks to your coat, and the hatter to 
your hat. To some men ‘‘there is nothing like 
leather,” to others ** there is nothing like bricks.” 
Very often a man’s profession seriously perverts 
his judgment. The carpenter's ideas are “ off the 
level,” the mason’s are ‘‘ out of plumb,” the shoe- 
maker's ‘‘ run to one side,” and the dressmaker’s 
are ‘‘ biased.” A Western cattle dealer had a very 
summary way of disposing of the scheme for nar- 
row-gauged railroads: ‘‘ No railroad can amount 
to anything whose cars will not take in a steer 
crosswise.” 

We are all very apt to jhidge men as well as 
things by our own ealling. If we find a man 
clumsy where we are skillful, we are very apt to 
count him a clumsy man. If we find him igno- 
rant where we are well versed, we are very apt to 
pronounce him an ignorant man. It requires a 
good deal of breadth to appreciate fully either 
the skill or the knowledge that are outside our 
range. The country parson advises ministers 
‘‘never to ride horseback in their own parish, un- 
less they can ride well, for the people will judge 
of their preaching by their riding.” A college 
student was once spending his vacation at home, 
and a Juaker friend of the family was there on a 
visit. The Quaker had no very exalted idea of the 
benefits of college culture. One morning our stu- 
dent was stropping his rafor, preparatory to shav- 
ing. The Quaker watched his awkward move- 


nents for a time with a merry twinkle in his eve. 


The spirit was evidently moving. At last he said, 
‘‘ Thee has been to college, and thee can read a 
little Latin and Greek, but I ean teach thee how 
to strop a razor.” 
implements with an air of superiority which 
seemed to say that a ‘‘ college education did not 
amount to much after all.” 

The fewer things a man is skilled in the more 
he insists on bringing all things to his own meas- 
urement. The less a man knows, the more lightly 
he esteems the knowledge that is beyond hii. 
The narrower a man is, the more positive he al- 
ways is. During Dr. Kane’s second winter in the 
Arctic regions he was very short of food and fuel. 
He was almost entirely dependent on the good 
will of the natives. He felt it necessary to inspire 
them with respect. Their measure of manhood 
was physical endurance. The explorers therefore 
in all their long tramps among the ice-fields dur- 
ing that Arctic night of months never flinched 
nor shivered nor faltered when in the presence of 
natives: However terrible the frost, however long 
and sore the journey, they never gave sign of cold 
or weariness or pain. Thus they outdid the na- 
tives themselves in feats of endurance and cour- 
age. They beat them on their own field. So 
these blubber-eating savages came to regard them 
as superior beings. Their high intelligence, noble 
purpose, and exalted character counted for noth- 
ing. 

Every one has read the story that used to be 
told of Peter Cartwright. It is one of those ad- 
justable stories that can be adapted to any cir- 
cumstanees, but it illustrates a principle all the 
same. Cartwright was preaching at a great 
camp-meeting, when some roughs came up with 
the intention of making disturbance. The preach- 


With that he took hold of the } 


er tried first to gain their attention by a more 
vigorous presentation of his theme. But they 


had no appreciation of eloquence or truth. He 


then appealed to them directly as gentlemen, not 
to disturb those who had come to worship. But 
they were not gentlemen, and only laughed at 
him. He then came down from his stand, took 
off his coat, seized the ringleader by the collar, 
and gave him asound drubbing. From that on 
he had no trouble. They had weighed Cart- 
wright in their own scales. While they could not 
appreciate the weight of his argument, they could 
appreciate the weight of his blows. They con- 
ceived a profound respect for the preacher, and it 
is said became deeply interested and converted. 
The gospel was literally pounded into them. 

If we would influence men we must understand 
them, and adapt our methods to the condition of 
their minds. The shrewd politician would make 
a different speech to an audience of farmers from 
that which he would make to an audience of 
merchants, even if he advocated the same ideas. 
A young minister was once supplying a scattered 
church among the mountains. He went one day 
up the mountain side to see a family who had for 
many years entirely neglected the church. He 
went with many misgivings, for the father of the 
family was said to be very bitter toward ministers, 
He found the man, with several gelpers, in the 
midst of a large field of oats, raking them tp. 
‘‘He had no time to talk. The oats must be 
raked up before it rained.” Instead of sitting on 
the fence and waiting, or going to the house to 
talk with “the women folks,” or going home 
beaten, the minister seized a rake and joined the 
work. Being skilled in the use of the rake, he 
threw off the bundles faster than any of them. 
In due time the oats were all secured, and the 
men all went to the house and spent a pleasant 
hour together. After that the whole family were 
always at chureh, and from that on were its 
steadfast and faithful adherents. 
example of ‘‘raking people into the church.” 

Irving, in one of his inimitable sketches, des- 
eribes a village in Holland as the paradise of 
scrubbing. The flagstones, door-steps and door- 
knobs, the floors, tables and chairs, all shone and 
glistened with the incessant friction. Even the 
cow stables were daily scrubbed, and the cows 
themselves neatly washed and combed. But 
though cleanliness is next to godliness, in this 
ease it did not lead to it. The dominies all be- 
came discouraged, and the old church was desert- 
ed. At length, however, there came a dominie 
who touched a new chord. He ‘“ described the 
New Jerusalem as a place all smooth and level, 
beautiful dykes and ditches and canals, with 
houses all shining with paint and varnish and 
glazed tiles ; and there should never come into it 
horse nor ass, nor cat, nor dog, nor anything that 
can make noise or dirt. There should be nothing 
but rubbing and serubbing, and washing and 
painting, and gilding and varnishing forever and 
ever.—Amen. Since that all the good housewives 
of Brock have turned their faces Zion-ward.” 

It is not likely that Brock will find many 
parallels in this country, nor would many of our 
people choose their paradise in the home of 
universal scrubbing. But the incident—slightly 
exaggerated probably—iliustrates the fact that 
men are drawn towards that with which they are 
most familiar, and are most familiar with that 
with which their daily toil concerns itself. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE AND VEST- 
MENTS. 
By CHARLES A, COLE. 


TTINHE English Royal Commissioners who, since 

1860, have zealously pursued their duties of 
inquiring ‘‘ what papers and manuscripts belong- 
ing to private families and institutions are extant 
which would be of utility in the illustration of his- 
tory, constitutional law, science and general liter- 
ature,” have unearthed evidence, and data, and 
authentie details concerning every private and 
public topic in which the English speaking races 
are interested. It is not our intention to re- 
capitulate the multifarious labors, and strange 
discoveries on disputed points of history, to which 
the Commissioners in their reports call attention, 
but there are certain returns touching church 
ornaments, church furniture, and chureh vest- 
ments, of the days before the Reformation, that 
strike us as both novel and interesting, and ae- 
ceptable to most of our readers. From his 
‘‘ereat Register, Vol. 1,” belonging to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, a large folio volume, bound 


in aneient wooden boards, the binding being em-. 


This was an. 
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bossed or stamped, under date 1510, there is set 
forth an inventory of the jewels of the Chapel, 
namely : 

‘In the first place, a silver cross, with an image 
of the Blessed Virgin, and John, weighing 22 oz. 
Also, the foct thereof, of silver gilt, weighing 2S oz. 
Also, an image of the Blessed Virgin, of silver, 
with afoot wholly of silver gilt, with 4 precious 
stones, weighing 19 oz. Also, the head of one 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, covered with 
silver, with a small crown upon the head, weigh- 
ing 281-20z. Also, a jewel of silver gilt with a 
foot ; and it has a beryl in the middle, the shape 
of which is after the manner of a campanile, 
weighing 11 1-4.0z. Also, a tablet of silver gilt for 
tife pax, weighing 11 1-2 0z. Also, 2 wooden crosses 
covered with silver plates above. Also, 7 chalices, 
the first of which, the best, is gilt with a paten, 
weighing 21 0z. The second chalice, gilt, with a 
paten, with the image of Him Crucitied ¢name/d 
on the foot, weighing 16 1-20z. The third chalice, 
gilt, with a paten, with the image of Him Cruci- 
fied on the foot, not ¢nameld, weighing 15 1-2 oz 
The fourth chalice, gilt without only, with a paten, 
with the image of Him Crucified only on the foot, 
weighing 123-4 0z. The fifth chalice, wholly par- 
cel-gilt, with a paten, with the image of Him cru- 
cified, weighing 10 3-4 0z. The sixth chalice, with 
a paten, parcel-gilt, weighing 11 oz. The seventh 
chalice, parcel-gilt, with an image of Him cruci- 
fied, weighing 10 0z. Also, 2 silver thuribles, one 
weighing 43 oz, and the other 38 3-40z. Also, a 
vessel for holy water, with the asperge, waighing 
20 3-4 oz® Also, a small vessel for salt, with the 
image of St. James. Also, 4 silver ampoles, 3 of 
which are without the covers, weighing 14 1-2 oz. 
Also, an incense-boat, with a spoon, weighing 
123-4 oz. Also, 2 silver candlesticks, weighing 
450z. Also, 2 others, of copper. Also, 1 ewer 
silver gilt, with a cover, weighing 19 1-2 oz. Also, 
1 small bell of silver, weighing 8 3-4 oz. 


Fytzhughe, with her arms thereon. 


' porals of gold and red cloth, and other two of 


gold and biue cloth. Also, other two of gold 
work ; one of which has the image of Him Cruci- 
fied, and the other the image of the Saviour with 
the image of Mary. Also, other 2 with the arms 
of our Lady, the Foundress, on the one side, and 
figures on the other side; the one having the 
Salutation of Mary, and the other the Nativity of 
Christ, with Joseph and Anna. Also, other 2 of 
white silk, with gold birds on one side, and black 
velvet on the other: and all these have linen 
cloths within, and the best has 3 cloths. Also, a 
new corporal, the gift of Master Feuterer, the 
Father (Confessor) of Syon, of black velvet ; and 
they have on the one side the figure of Lady 
Mary, and on the other the Five wounds of Christ ; 
they have also 3 corporal cloths. Also, an excel- 
lent missal.” 

Our second extract affords a curious list of 
chapel vestments recorded in a volume belonging 
to Lincoln College, Oxford. A. D., 1480, on the 
eve of the conversion of St. Paul, the followiug 
are kept inythe Chapel. First, as to vestments, 
live sets of green vestments. Also, one new set 
of black silk of ley sattan (broad satin), the gift of 
William Haskbruge, citizen of London, for the 
soul of Sir John Crosby. Also, one of red silk, 
with arms on the back, and eagles, the gift of 
Master Walter Bate. Also, one of green and red 
silk, mixed cobors, with lions on the back, upon a 
blue and red cross. Also, one of nearly like color, 
and of silk, with unicorns, and lions on the back, 
upon a green cross. Also, one of sea-green (glau- 
cum) with a red cross of silk, and peacocks and 
griffins. Also, one of sea-green and of silk, with 
a white cross. Also, one of silk of bawdkyn, and 
with a red cross with flowers and doves. Also, an 
old one in black, with tunics for the deacon and 
sub-deacon. Also, a red one, with tunies for the 
deacon and sub-deacon, and with three copes per- 
taining to the same, and of the same suit. These 
are inthe church. One red set of vestments, not 
of silk, with a green cross. Also; these ornaments 
for the altars: First, for three altars, six orna- 
ments, white with harts on them, the gift of John 
Golofry, Esq. Also, two red ornaments, one with 
the figure of Him crucified, the other with the 
figure of the blessed Mary, wounded with a sword. 
Also, two silk curtains, of black hue. Also, two 
silk curtains, of red color. Also, a frontal of red 
silk, the gift of the Founder. Also, linen cloths 
for the altars. Also, towels. Also, two ornaments 

nm Slack. Also, cruets. Also, a vessel for holy 
water. Also,. sandlesticks. Also, small bells. 


Also, three chalices.” 
Mr. H. T. Riley describes the remainder of the 


Also, 
1 corporal of best quality, the gift of Lady | 
Also, 2 cor- | 


volume as being filled with memoranda about the 
College revenues, its goods, legacies, books and 


some singular entries bearing reference to College 


affairs and University life, and with one of these 
we will conclude our paper: ‘‘ Whereas Sir John 
Baber [John Baber elsewhere named as a Fellow] 
was found corrigible by the Reetor and judgment 
of all the Fellowes for his disobedience and mis- 
demeanor to the greate scandall of the’Colledg, and 
ill example of others, the Rector did injoyne him 
the punishment in forme following, viz., to studie 
in the Librarie every day in the week, except 
Saturday or holy daye, or his answering daye, for 
the space of two howers in the day, viz., from 8 
till 9 in the forenoone, and from 1 till 2 in the 
afternoone, and this for the space of a month, 
and to beginne the 11 of March, being the next 
Wensday. Secondly, on Saturday the 14 of this 
moneth, presently after prayers, to goe to the 
Chappel deske, and there to make an humble 
acknowledgment of his disobedaence and mis- 
demeanor in such wordes and forme as shalbe de- 
livered in writing unto him, before prayers, by 
the sub-Rector: and the sub-Rector to have a 
coppie thereof, to see whether he does it-verba- 
tim, as he should. Lastly, on the 22 of March, 
presently after prayers, at the deske in the Chap- 
pel, to make an oration in the prayse of obedience 
and studious life, to move others thereunto; that 
so by the exemplary punishinent of his, others 
may learne not to offend hereafter in the like. 
Ita est, Daniel Haugh, sub-Rector.” The sub- 
mission and acknowledgement then follow, date 
14 March, 1611. 


THE INVITATION. 
By J. H. Morse. 


OME walk with me, thou wonder-eyed 
And silent little creature, 

And we will wander side by side 

Through ali the haunis of Nature. 
And thou shalt marvel, I will muse, 

At this and that and t’other, 
And like two children we will use 

The eyes of one another. 


Why grass can grow and violets, 
Why dandelions be yellow, 

And why the early robin sets 
So rich a tune and mellow ; 

And why the crystal water drops 

_Upon the petals pendant, 

So low bend down the lily tops 

And make them so resplendent ; 


And why the red glow pokes his head 
About him so demurely : 
And if the beetle, seeming dead, 
Ts, certainly and surely : 
Such questions, pertinent and nice, 
And suited to the season, 
We'll settle on our best advice— 
. Adjusting them to reason. 


What though philos@phers and such 
Demur to our conclusions ? 

We'll trust our own instinctive toucb 
Nor care for their delusions. 

So thou shalt marvel, I will muse, 
At this and that and t’other, 

And like two children we will use 
The eyes of one another. 


THE TULPEHOCKEN CAPTIVES. 
. By Rev. I. L. BEMAN. 


ARBARA and Regina were the little daugh- 

ters of German parents who had recently 
emigrated from Reutlingen in Wirtenberg, and 
located at Tulpehocken, Berks County, Penn. 
Their home in America was a happy spot, sur- 
rounded by a garden of bloom, and cheered by 
songs of the ‘‘ Faderland.” The mother taught 
them the rudiments of an education, told them 
stories of her girlhood beyond the ocean, and 
trained them piously in the lessons of the Gospel, 
while the father fashioned toys for them, and 
showed them how to till their tiny gardens. A 
merry life they led amid the flowers, birds and 
squirrels of their frontier home, an hundred and 
twenty years ago. : 

One cloud, however, always darkened their sky 
and threatened trouble. Through the great for- 
ests of the New World prowled multitudes of In- 
dians, eager to kill the white men, and steal and 
carry away the women and children. The settlers 
were never quite secure, nor could the children 
safely play at any distance from the door. Many 
were the decoys employed by the Indians to draw 
the people into their cruel grasp. The note of 
the wild turkey, the noise of squirrels, the bleat 
of a fawn, and many other sounds were imitated 
by these cunning red warriors to entice unwary 
children among the trees where they could cap- 
ture them. 


in the shadow of the cottage, were twining flow- 
ers in each other’s hair and earoling their happy 
German songs, they heard the chattering of squir- 
rels in the thicket by the spring. Once they had 
seen a tame squirrel which would let them play 
with him and pat his glossy hair, and they longed 
to have one for themselves. Often they talked of 
it, and never saw one skurrying along the fence at 
the back of the clearing, but they clapped their 
hands and wished they could catch and tame him. 

What more natural, therefore, than that they 
should skip down to the spring to see the noisy 
squirrels among the bushes. Carefully they went 
peering through the green leaves to get a glimpse 
of the little fellows. 

But lo, what a fate awaited them! Suddenly 
there sprang up two hideous, painted Indians, and 
swift as lightning, seized the poor girls and dashed 
into the forest with them. When Regina began 
to scream a warrior struck her a fearful blow in 
the face, stunning her into silence; and when 
Barbara fainted, one of them threw her upon his 
shoulder like a roll of deer’s hide ; and so they 
rushed through the woods. 

But a few minutes elapsed before the mother 
missed their prattle, and going to the door, called 
them. Receiving no reply, she stepped out and 
called louder. The silence alarmed her, and she 
hastened along the edge of the forest, screaming 
at the top of her voice the names of her girls. ) 

Finding them not, she hurried toward the near- 
est house, where was a ‘‘ bee” to raise a building, 
and gave thealarm. Immediately a score of men, 
guns in hand, came running to her assistance and 
began to search the woods around the clearing. 

Soon one of them, passing near the spring, dis- 
covered the signs of Indians, and further on 
among the trees at various places were flowers that 
had dropped from the girls’ hair, and then the 
whole dreadful truth flashed upon them. 

But so much time had been consumed by the 
search, that before a pursuing party could be or- 
ganized the Indians had a long way the advan- 
tage. And although the pursuers made the ut- 
most haste, night came and they had not over- 
taken the stolen girls. The next day and the 
next the pursuit was continued, but in vain. The 
fifth day the weary men returned, but brought 
not the lost darlings. 

No words can describe the anguish of the 
parents, and the loneliness of this once happy 
home. The garden was no longer a joy to them. 
The birds sang unheard. The pranks of the 
squirrels excited no interest. Tulpehocken was a 
desert to their hearts. Many hours they spent 
reciting their forebodings, and picturing the pos- 
sible fate of their daughters. At one time they 
imagined them tomahawked, and their little 
forms eaten by wild beasts ; at another time their 
mournful fancies beheld them victims of the 
scalping knife, and their silken tresses hanging 
from a wagrrior’s belt; and again they said, 
‘* What if the sweet ones were burned alive !” 

And thus they wept for their children as if they 
had suffered many deaths. Days rolled into 
months, and months grew into years, and still 
never a word of tidings from the lost ones, 
although the father joined many expeditions into 
the Indians’ country, and the mother was ever on © 
the alert for reports respecting captives. Under 
their sorrow they became rapidly aged, and finally 
the father died, moaning at the last breath for his 
daughters, 

Still the poor mother, hoping against hope, 
kept up her eager questionings, after news of 
white prisoners amorig the savages. Occasionally 
some captive would escape and return; when she 
would hasten to him, and ask if ever in the wil- 
derness he had seen, or heard of, ‘‘ two little girls, 
one with dark eyes and hair, and the other with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair.” And often she was 
heard to murmur in a wailing undertone, the 
Seripture words, ‘‘ Behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow !” 

But sometimes when persons discouraged her 
hope, she would exclaim triumphantly, ‘‘ There is 
hope, saith the Lord, that thy children shall come . 
again to their own border.” 

Through all these years the number of white 
people'steadily increased, |their settlements extend- 
ed farther inland, and the Indians gradually with- 
drew before them. But their hostility grew © 
fiercer as they saw their hunting grounds turning 
into farms for the pale-faces. 

On the 5th of August, 1763, the army, ander 
Colonel Boquet, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Indians at a place called Bushy Run, in West- 
moreland Co., Penn. This greatly disheartened 
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Boquet with a fine army penetrated their coun- 
try, and built a fort in the midst of their towns 
on the Muskingdom River, near the present vil- 
lage of Coshocton, Ohio, he found the chiefs of 
- several tribes anxious to make peace. 

Several councils were held, and many strang® 
speeches were delivered by prominent Indians. 
The following is an oration by Kyashuta, Sachem 
of the Senecas : 

“With this string of wampum, we wipe away the tears 
from your eyes. We deliver you these prisoners, which are 
the last of your flesh and blood remaining among the Sene- 
cas and Custaloga tribe of Delawares. We gather together 
and bring with this belt, all the unburied bones of your peo- 
ple, killed during this unhappy war which the evil spirit oc- 
casioned between us. We cover the bones that have been 
buried, that they may nevermore be remembered, and we 
cover the place with leaves that it may be no more seen. As 
we have long been astray, and the path between you and us 
stopped, we extend this belt that it may be again cleared, 
and we may travel in peace to see our brethren as our ances- 
tors formerly did. While you hold it fast by one end and 
we by the other, we shall always be able to discover any- 
thing that may disturb the harmony of our friendship.” 


Of course all such speeches were delivered in 
some one of the numerous Indian languages, and 
interpreted to Col. Boquet ; but a person who 
has never heard an Indian orator can have no 
adequate idea of the rough, guttural sound of his 
speech, or of the pompous dignity exhibited. 
Whenever reference is made to a string or belt of 
wampum, the speaker delivers such a string or 
belt, as a token of sincerity and asa part of his 
eloquence. Wampum consists of shells or beads, 
strung on leathern strings, and these braided to- 
gether in fanciful belts of various widths and 
lengths, and among the original tribes of America, 
were considered an object of great significance. 

Col. Boquet refused to make peace unless all 
white prisoners among them were surrendered. 
To this the Sachems assented, and nearly four 
hundred captives were returned to the camp. 
Then occurred many scenes of thrilling interest ; 
fathers and mothers recognizing and clasping in 
their arms their once lost babes ; husbands and 
wives again united after years of the saddest sep- 
aration ; sisters, brothers and other friends meet- 
ing once more, scarce able to speak the same 
language, as they rehearsed the cruel sufferings of 
captivity. Rapture inexpressible was seen in 
these interviews, while unspeakable agony was 
_ pictured on the faces of those who sought in vain 
for their lost ones. Even the chiefs themselves 
entered into the feelings of the whites, rejoicing 
with those who rejoiced, and weeping with those 
who wept, though unable to explain the bitter 
fate of those captives who could not be found. 

A multitude of the prisoners brought to Cos- 
hocton were so young when captured, and had 
been with the savages so long, as to have out- 
grown in their own memories and in those of 
friends all particulars by which to recognize them. 
These were taken to various white settlements to 
let time solve the painful riddle. 

A number, of German blood, were taken to 
Carlisle, Penn., in the vicinity of many German 
communities; and Col. Boquet advertised for 
people who had lost children to come and look for 
them. 

Among those wil came was the sad and pre- 
maturely aged mother of Barbara and Regina. 


She was greatly changed from what her daughters 


bad seen her the afternoon they were carried 
away ; and they, if living, must be more changed 
than she. Her upright form was bent, her black 
hair was white as snow, and many tears had made 
her almost blind. And how would her girls look 
in womanhood, to which they had grown among 
the squaws ? 

Patiently she went from one to another of the 
captives, gazed dimly at them, told over her piti- 
ful story, and asked, ** Are you my little Barbara, 
ormy baby Regina?” . 

But no one responded. If her children were 
there they did not recognize her, nor she them, 
and there seemed no clue by which to identify 
them. 

One long weary day was thus spent by the sor- 
rowing old mother, but in vain. At evening she 
came to Colonel Boquet, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold and 
see if there be any Sorrow like unto my sorrow !” 
Sitting down by him, in sight of the returned 
prisoners, she rehearsed her memories of the dear 
Tulpehocken home, with its blooming flowers and 
flitting birds, and the dimpled-cheeked girls, 
seeming to her fond soul the angels of that earthly 
‘Eden. As she talked and wept over her hopeless 
lot, the pious officer endeavored to comfort her by 
speaking of the heavenly Eden, where, if not in 
this world, she would meet her lost darlings. This 
started afresh her tears and gave a new theme to 


her tongue. She related how they sat at her feet 
and listened to the sacred stories of the Bible, 
how they bowed on either side of her and uttered 
their beautiful prayers, and then after singing 
with her some German hymn, climbed to their bed 
in the cottage garret. At the mention of singing, 
Colonel Boquet requested her to repeat one of the 
hymns of which they were so fond. She complied, 
and sang these words : 
* Allein, und doch nicht ganz alleine, 
Bin ich in meiner einsamkeit; 
Dann wann ich gleich verlassen scheine, 
Vertreibt mir Jesus selbst dri zeit: 


Ich bin bey ihm, und er bey mir, 
So kommt mir gar nichts emsam fluer.”’ 


In English : 


Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear; 
I feel my Saviouralways nigh, 
He comes my dreary hours to cheer: 
I’m with him, and he with me, 
Thus I cannot solitary be. 


As she concluded this stanza, a captive girl with 
‘‘blue eyes and flaxen hair,” rushed forward, and 
casting her arms about the aged woman’s neck, 
cried in imperfect German, ‘‘ Mein mutter, O, mein 
mutter !” (my mother, O, my mother!) It was her 
lost Regina! Certain marks which the mother 
remembered upon her child enabled her fully to 
recognize her. 

Language cannot picture this reunion. We drop 
the curtain of silence and leave the loving hearts 
to their own great happiness. 

Though she never heard from Barbara, her Tul- 
pehocken home was no longer a desert, for she 
had one daughter to cheer her declining years and 
bedew her grave with the tears of affection. 


ORIGINAL SIN. 
By W. PALMER. 


PROPOSE to say upon the subject of original 

sin what I know—what the common experi- 
ence of men makes plain. I leave to others, to 
whom the task is agreeable, the privilege of 
affirming what the theological theories require. 

I would, however, call attention to the sugges- 
tive fact that many people who hold the best 
approved theories concerning the fall of man 
continue easily in their sin, plausibly excusing 
themselves and accusing their Maker. It is said, 
I know, that this is the fruit of the subtile per- 
versity of the human heart ; but possibly it may 
be the result of the not very subtile perversity of 
human theories. Men, in matters that affect 
their characters, must be expected to hold as 
favorable opinions of themselves as their theories 
in regard to the facts in their case will permit. 
It is worth while, therefore, for practical pur- 
poses, to look at the facts of sin, not in the 
colored lights,of theories but in the white light 
of experience. 

Now, I do not know that I was ‘“‘in Adam,” 
when he committed the first gin, in such a sense 
that his act was my act, and that I am responsible 
for it. I know the contrary; and in the same 
way in which I know that I am not responsible 
for all the wicked deeds of all my ancestors. If 
St. Augustine, Jonathan Edwards and Professor 
Shedd know that they were responsible partici- 
pators in Adam’s act, why, ‘“‘such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain to it.” And the altitude of it is not the 
greatest difficulty with it; it is contradictory to 
the common sense which is thus expressed in the 
Scripture: ‘‘The soul that sinneth it ‘shall die. 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the par- 
ent.” The doctrine of ‘‘the real oneness of 
Adam and his posterity in the fall of the human 
soul,” must always seem to all, except the J7lumi- 
nati, like a piece of what Carlyle calls ‘‘ transcen- 
dental moonshine.” 
the trite and truthful saying that no opinion is so 
absurd as not to have had, at some time, a phil- 
osopher to defend it. If philosophy, then, is such 
a dubious maze, it is well to keep close to facts. 

Also I do not know, for I can find no proof at 
all of such a proposition, that God constituted 
Adam a representative of the human race, and 
that consequently he holds mankind responsible 
for Adam’s sin. This would be contrary to all 
established ideas of justice and personal respon- 
sibility. If we, ourselves, had appointed Adam 
and instructed him how to act in our behalf, we 
could be held responsible for his action, but not 
otherwise. To this the theological reply is: 
‘*God could make Adam our representative by 
his own act, for he is a sovereign, and has a right 
to do as he pleases.” But it is obvious to answer 


This doctrine illustrates well 


that God has a right to do as he pleases only be- 


cause he always pleases to do right. Might does 
not make right with God any more than with 
man. ‘Justice and judgment are the habitation 
of his throne.” not injustice and despotism. 

I do know, however, for it is a clear instance of 
‘“‘the only axiom—that of identity,” that ‘“‘ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.” I know also 
that the flesh which constitutes one part of the 
twofold nature of man, in common with the flesh 
all highly organized animals, is, by virtue of its 
original constitution, full of the impulsions and 
solicitations of appetite. Man, therefore, by the 
necessity of his nature as God made it, is largely 
actuated by sensual propensities and animal 
wants. Theological theorists must not blame 
man for this fact: if they will find fault they 
must address themselves higher.” But man ig not 
all matter. He is likewise conscious of a spiritual 
nature; and this nature is full of aspirations 
which are totally unlike the physical appetites. 
Between these aspirations of the spirit amd the 
appetites of the flesh there is a ceaseless and at 
times violent struggle... “The Flesh lIusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit agaimst the 
Flesh; and these are contrary the one- to the 
other.” 

Now, that men so constituted, though created 
upright, should fall does not seem strange; it 
would, rather, be strange if they did not fall ; for, 
obviously, they could not have, prior to experi- 
ence, the support of established habits of virtue. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that our active 
habits are always formed by exercise, and this we 
must assume to be according to the original con- 
stitution of our nature. We cannot, therefore, 
} suppose that Adam was fortified against tempta- 
tion by any Aabits of virtue, or that he had any 
habit of moral resistance. He was simply an in- 
nocent abroad ; and simple innocence cannot be 
expected to stand “firm and immovabde” against 
the combined attacks of ‘‘ the flesh and-the devil.’ 
We get veterans in our race only by discipline ; 
they only can be expected to stand who:have been 
practiced, and hardened, and rendered.skillful by 
repeated contests. Bishop Butler does not find 
it difficult, as may be seen in the fifth chapter of 
his Analogy, nor can any one who is able to look 
directly at the simple facts in the case find it dif- 
ficult to conceive “Show it comes to pass that 
creatures made upright fall.” Butler’s conception, 
which is simple and natural enough to be the 
truth, is briefly this : Adam had his natural appe- 
tite in its unabated vigor; being inexperienced 
he had no habit of moral resistance ; the stimu- 
lating object of his appetite was before his eyes ; 
he looked, and longed, and took, and ate. In all 
this matter which the theologians have confused 
themselves and everybody else about, —Adam— 
who if thirty years in stature was no older in ex- 
perience than the few days of his existence made 
him—was no less natural and no more original 
than other children are who, because they think 
them good, eat apples from forbidden trees. In 
the one case the same rampant Flesh overcomes 
the undisciplined Spirit as overcame it in the 
other. Thus the constitution of our nature by 
the antagonism which exists between its constita- 
ent parts seems, if we have no theological theories 
in our way, sufficient to account for the fact of 
sin. 

It does not follow, however, from the facts now 
considered, that Adam’s sin has exerted no in- 
fluence on his posterity. It has exerted an 
influence; every parent’s sin exerts an influence 
on his children. There is a principle of heredity 
running through our race, and affecting us all 
physically, mentally and morally. The sins of 
our ancestors, therefore, are the cause of some of 
our sins, but not of ali. Adam, ‘‘who was the 
son of God,” and had no sinful ancestor, sinned. 
It is not necessary, therefore, that we should 
refer all our sin, or even the principal part of it, 
to our connection with Adam. If we had been 
created, not as links in the race-chain, but as a 
series of disconnected individuals, we should, 
having the same constitution as Adam had, have 
sinned as Adam did. All the probabilities, as 
every one must admit, are in favor of this view. 
What need, then, is there of the theory that we 
all sinned ‘‘in Adam”? or of the theory that 
Adam sinned, representatively, ‘‘for us all”? 
Theologians answer, ‘‘Oh, we must have some 
theory by which we can justify the ways of God 
to man.” Well, I do not know that it is any part 
of our business to frame theories for the justifica- 
tion of the divine ways. We do not know 
enough for such work; we have not fathomed. 
the depths of divine wisdom. _ justifying 
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theories, so far, have been grievous failures. | 


‘Every unsophisticated man’s sense of truth rebels 
against them, and they are essentially so blas- 
phemous that the Lord must be weary of them. 
Would that we could all wait and let the Lord be 
his own interpreter, through the ultimate issue of 
his ways. We can reasonably wait for this divine 
disclosure of the mysteries of our lives, for we 
know the practical fact that we are by God’s ap- 
pointment flesh and spirit, and that the ceaseless 
struggle between these two opposing forees ‘‘ con- 
stitutes at once the distinctive character of hu- 
manity, and the essential condition of human 
development and virtue.” We also know that 
sin persisted in is ruin, and that the only wise 
course for us to pursue is to struggle against it, 
out of it, and away from it. 

Now, I cannot see that we have any reason to 
suppose that the condition in which we find our- 
selves is unfavorable to our ultimate welfare, or 
that he who ordained it is wanting either in wis- 
dom or in goodness. The problem of life is to win 
a victory for the spirit and its ** fruits” over the 
flesh and its ** works.” This problem, with the 
help at our disposal, we can perform. If we will 
strive to work out our salvation from weakness 
and wickedness, the Lord will work in us to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. Thus by our 
aided struggles we can, through falling and rising, 
come up from an estate of pulpy and valueless 
Adamic innocence to an estate of practiced, 
powerful, hardened, untemptable and unconquer- 
able holiness. When we shall thus have becoine 
veterans in character, through the struggles and 
the successes of the warfare through which we 
have been led by Jesus Christ, the Captain of 
Salvation, I am confident that, as we receive our 
crowns and assume our kingdoms, we shall not 
blame but bless our Creator for the nature which 
he gave us, and the agonies through which, him- 
self going before, he led us. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A WOMAN SET TO THINKING. 


By Sister FRANCES. 


CYHE was only a woman, and she knew nothing 

of finance. But she read the papers and 
gathered from them enough to set her to think- 
ling. So she took a two-dollar bill and studied it. 
She merely glanced at the bland Jeffersonian 
countenance in the corner, and at the somewhat 
thinly executed Capitol which formed its central 
‘vignette. But she pondered the words inscribed 
on the face: ‘‘ THE U NITED STATES WILL PAY TO 
‘BEARER Two Douuars.” 3B. 13192516 in red lines 


‘may mean something to S. E. Spinner or John 


Alison, both of whose names attested the genu- 
ineness of the note, but the rest is plain enough, 
he said smiling, ‘‘ The United States will pay.” 
' Then she turned the note over and read, ‘‘ This 
ote is legal tender at its face value for all debts, 
‘public and private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt.”. She thought a little 
overthat. ‘ Does it mean thatif I have a box of 
gloves or a lace fichw come to me through the 
Custom House, marked ‘ duty $2,’ I must present 
only gold in payment? How am I to get it ?” 
Again she studied the note. The United States 
will pay to bearer. ‘‘ How do I get at the United 
States 7” She had been taught that a special 
masculine providence watched over the ways of 
women in dealing with Departments, Receivers of 
Taxes, and so forth. So she calmly stepped 
across the street and entered the Treasury Build- 
ing. ‘ Will the United States pay me two dol- 
lars 7’ she asked, presenting her note. The bland 
official smiled unctuously. ‘I will change it for 
you, certainly,” he replied, with the fatherly air 
that officials can so well assume with the weak- 
minded sex. Selecting a roll of fractional cur- 
rency from his portemonnaie, ‘‘ Will you have it 
in two ones, four fifties, or eight quarters 2?” ‘ II] 
take it in gold, if you please.” He stared aghast -; 
but, recovering himself, proceeded to explain. 
**My dear young lady, the United States does not 
pay out gold for notes.” ‘‘ But it says,” persisted 
this imbecile young woman, ‘that the United 
States will pay to bearer two dollars. Now if it 
charges me two dollars for bringing in my things 
from Paris, ought it not to re-fund to me, when I 
present this note, what it calls two dollars on the 
dock ?” | 
There was no answer, it seemed, to the question. 
The jaw of the official fell; at the same time his 
eyebrows took an upwardcurve. ‘ Escaped from 
Saratoga,” he murmured behind his hand, ‘“‘ been 
a readin’ of the Republican resolutions, and it has 
unsettled her mind !” 


The young lady passed out, bowing cheerfully. 
She really had imported no gloves, and had no 
duties to pay. In fact she was on her way to 
California. Arrived at San Francisco, she was met 
by her friends, and driven out of the city to their 
beautiful home. But she had a fancy for explor- 
ing by herself, and she begged next day that she 
might be allowed to walk into town and go about 
the tity on foot. ‘‘Mawning Paypers,” squeaked 
a husky little voice at herelbow. She turned and 
confronted atiny starveling, his blonde hair push- 
ing through a crownless hat, one bare knee show- 
ing white through his tattered trousers, while his 
feet, reddened with the sharp wind, executed a 
war-dance on the pavement, as he held out his 
papers for her inspection. She had always a fen- 
dresse for the newsboy, and this one would have 
the eroup by night, surely, if he wasn’t stopped 
and sent home. ‘** Here, take this,” she said, ex- 
tricating a 25 cent note from her portemonnaie. 
‘Do go home quickly and get your feet warm.” 
‘* And washed,” she would fain have said, for the 
sinall boy, with his baby mouth and big blue eyes 
awakened all the mother in her; but in a twink- 
ling his face changed into a knowing and con- 
temptuous leer. ‘‘ Take me for a Rag-merchant, 
lady, does you? Ain't so green nuther, ’s to give 
yer silver for that stuff!’ And, before she could 
explain, he had darted across the street to another 
customer, leaving her standing there with the 
portrait of the rejected Walker in her hand. The 
croupy baby was out of sight before she recover- 
ed from her surprise ; but, determined to come to 
an understanding on the newsboy question, she 
hailed another who turned the corner at that mo- 
ment, and tendered him two five cent nickels in 
exchange for a Harper's Weekly, still alas, two 
weeks ahead of time! Query: did ever anybody 
come 'e to a ** Harper,” even with the calendar 
day ? ith a terseness worthy of Bret Harte, 
her nickels were declined, and this citizen of the 
United States, this énquiring ‘‘votaress passed 
on in maiden meditation,” anything but fancy- 
free. ‘‘Am I in a foreign country? And what 
does it all mean?’ She felt like the princess in 
the fairy tale, whose money had all changed to 
autumn leaves. 

But it was the hour for luncheon, and she ap- 
proached the restaurant of the Blank House. ‘I 
will order a California dinner,” thought she, 
‘‘vame and fruit and some sweets; a lady little 
dinner that will not cost much.” 

So she had her dainty choice from the bill of 
fare, until, lingering over her dessert, she glanced 
at the check, a printed slip that called for $2. 
‘*Tt was worth it,” she calmly said, and drawing 
the note from her seal-skin pouch at her side, she 
handed it to the waiter with an accompanying 
dowcenr. 

To heramazement he bowed and smiled, waving 
his hand in the direction of the cAshier’s desk, as 
though to intimate that the financial situation had 
best be adjusted there. Nothing daunted, the 
little woman made her way to the desk and pre- 
sented the two dollar bill to the august presence 
of the clerk himself. That smirk and satisfied 
worthy did not so much as cast his eve upon it, 
but gracefully pushed it across the desk again, 
saying sweetly, ‘‘ We will give you your dinner, 
madam, with pleasure, but we don’t take that 
sort of thing here.” Dropping his eyes for one 
moment upon the flimsy rag that lay before them, 
he aecented the contempt in his speech. 

‘* But I do not want you to give me my dinner. 
Read what it says on the back of the note. ‘For 
ail debts public and private.’” ‘Pardon me, 


madam, but in California ——.” ‘‘ You do not re- | 


gard the laws of the United States 7” 

‘“We do not put it in such strong language; 
but your note is not legal tender here. Pray do 
not think of it again. We receive only gold over 
this counter ; but we are very glad that you honor 
us by accepting our dinner.” 

Her mother’s daughter in such a situation! 
Argument, reasoning, would be wasted on the 
pert and smiling figure-head before her. She 
took her watch from her belt, with its chatelaine 
and seals. ‘‘ Keep this till I come back for it,” 
she said, without acknowledging by a look even 
his deferential protest, and swept out of the hall. 
Without further delay she found a banker and 
translated the contents of her pocket-book into 
gold and silver, with which she redeemed her 
watch and her credit at the restaurant. That din- 
ner cost her $2.35, although she did not fee the 
‘waiter. She forgot it. But she learned two les- 
sons that she does not forget. 

First, that the United States tells a lie with 


|every note it utters. It says it ‘‘ will pay to 


| bearer,” and it does not pay to bearer, or offer to 
pay anything save the chopped-up lies of the 
fractional currency. 

Second, that California, in her sturdy insistance 
wupon a gold and silver currency,—with the weight 
of all the States against her, maintains her 
ground. Whether there be any lesson in this 
success, any pointing of the way for the resump- 
tion of the future, is for m@n to say who under- 
stand these things. 


fornia experience, of telling over the greenbacks 
in her purse at their discounted rates. If she 
could read in her morning paper, at the head of 
the money column, instead of the added rates for 
gold, that ‘‘The One Dollar Greenback is worth 
93 1-2 cents,” or whatever the figures might be, it 
would simplify matters to her unfinancial mind. 

The Democratic platform makes her laugh. 
Just as much volume as is needed to the currency, 
but not an added leaf, as that leads to wildness 
and ruin. Just afew more tons of gas into the 
distended balloon, but after that, not a pound, it 
might burst ! 

She has to laugh, for she has come from Califor 
nia, and, ‘“‘volume or no volume,” hard money, 
even with newsboys, is the only medium there. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


HE infinite Saviour in whose hand all the 
good works of the world are moving is rich. 
The treasures of the world are his. He is as able now 
as when He was on earth to bid us cast in our line and 
find a piece of gold in the mouth of the first fish. Our 
gifts are only valuable to Him for that in us which 
they express. Had Mary not shed the precious balm 
upon His head she would not have been reproved 
for the omission, yet the exaltation of love which so 
expressed itself was appreciated and honored by Him. 
Religious offerings to have value in His sight must be 
like the gifts of lovers, not extorted by conscience but 
by the divine necessity which finds relief in giving. 
J Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 
Be like the bird that, halting tn her flight 
Awhile, on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings. 


III. 

O Paradise, O Paradise, 
I greatly long to see 
The special place my dearest Lord 

In love prepares for me! 


IV. 

Let no Gne comfort himself in the intense activity of 
his mind on the subject of religion. That is one of the 
things to be dreaded. To be always thinking, debat- 
ing, scheming, in reference to the great questions of 
religion, without using any of the talents that belong 
more appropriately to God and the receiving of God, 
is just the way to extirpate the talents most rapidly, 
and so as to close up the mind in spiritual darkness. 

HoRACE BUSHNELL. 


Love does not hesitate. Love leaves all and follows. 
wx J. CLARKE. 


We must silence every creature, including self, that 
in the deep stillness of the soul we may perceive the 
ineffable voice of the Bridegroom. We must lend 
an attentive ear, for His voice is soft and still and is 
only heard of those who hear nothing else. Ah, how 
rare it is to find a soul still enough to hear God ‘speak. 

FENELON. 


ANONYMOUS. 


FABER. 


Vil. 
We know not where heaven is, but we know whom 
it contains; and this knowledge opens to us an infinite 


field for contemplation and delight. 
W. E. CHANNING. 


ORTHODOX INFIDELITY. 

HERE is a city in one of the Northern States 

whether east or west we need not say, in 
which religion of the evangelical and orthodox 
kind is a plant of slow growth, while various 
forms of skepticism are widely prevalent, and 
about half of the population attend no church of 
any kind. 

Whether it is possible to assign any adequate 
cause for such a state of things, beyond the in- 
nate evil of the unregenerate heart, we cannot 
say. But side by side with the mournful facts 
above stated other facts are conspicuous, 
whether significant or not. 

For thirty or forty years important positions 
in the educational system of the city have been 
filled by several persons who have ynited with a 
prominent profession of the orthodox faith some 
conspicuous infirmities of temper. They were 
capable instructors, but not endowed with the 


“ meekness of Wisdom,” proportionately with in- 


But she has fallen into the habit, since her Cali-. 
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tellectual gifts. Hundreds of young people came 
under their influence every year, and looked for 
the fruits and the recommendations of Christian 
disciplesiaip in the daily intercourse of the school- 
room. Among these pupils, of course, was the 
usual percentage of hard cases, and provoking 
mischief-makers. But, equally among these and 
pupils of the better sort, these teachers maintain- 
ed a reputation for general hardness and occa- 
sional passionateness, that threw an unfortunate 
shadow over their mame as professing Christians. 
So that the older pupils, after witnessing some 
undignified or ill-tempered outburst from the 
teacher's chair, would say to each other, ‘‘ There's 
a fine orthodox man for you,” or ‘* What a gentle 
deacon that is,” ete. - 

Under such impressions of personal character a 
whole generation has grown up in the public 
schools of that city. Whether there is any rela- 
tion of cause and effect between such a fact and 
the prevalent skepticism of the inhabitants 
might be too much to affirm. Certainly, one 
would dislike to lay such a burden of judgment 
upon any fellow being. But, beyond question, 
the best antidote to the infidelity of our times is 
‘the unanswerable argument made by a Christlike 
character that is ‘‘ rooted and grounded in love.” 
None are in a better position for this than the 
members of evangelical churches who teach in 
our public schools. And if they are unfaithful in 
illuminating their creed by their character, there 
is no infidelity so pernicious as theirs. 

OBSERVER. 


10 Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL.* 


SHALL call your attention to some thoughts 
to take their origin in the 16th verse of the first 
chapter of Romans. 
*“ For Iant not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
to the Jew ‘irst, and also to the Greek.” 


The last clause has in it no meaning to us; but it was 
in some respects the holdest part of the whole passage. 
Paul everywhere depended for his reception upon his 
countrymen. For in ali the civilized world there were 
Jewish symagogues; and everywhere it was to his own” 
countrymen that he tirst made himself known, and 
every where he gathered out of them, usually, the first 
fruits of the churches. 3 

If there was ever an inflammatory people, the Jews 
were such. If there was a feeling upon which a spark 
falling womld explode them, it was that national self- 
love whick led them to exciude the Gentiles from the 
promises and privileges which they regarded as pecu- 
liarly their own. Therefore, to affirm, in the presence 
of an excited Jewish crowd, that the Gentile had as 
much right to the favor of God as they, would turn 
them into a furious, storming mob; and they were 
fortunate who escaped with their lives. To declare to 
the Jews who were in Rome, that Jesus Christ was the 
revelation of God for the salvation of mankind, to 
the Jew first, complimentarilyv, but afterwards to the 
Greek (the word Greek meaning the same as Gentile); 
to the Jew first, to be sure, as having an educated 
moral sense, which the other nations had not, but to 
the Gentiles also,—that was an audacious utterance. 
It has lost its strangeness now, and its meaning is very 
dim as compared with what it implied when it was 
first uttered. | 

It may seem just as strange to us that Paul should 
have declared that he was not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ. Who is ashamed of the gospel of Christ? 
There area great many different interpretations as to 
what that gospel is. One man holds one view of it; 
and another, another. There are a great many the- 
ories as to the nature of the Lord Jesus Christ himself; 
but there is not a sect nor an individual to be found 
that thinks so lightly of Christ as to be ashamed of 
him. Some men find in the gospel a spiritual theory; 
others find in it the foundations of a hierarchy; others 
find in it only an assemblage of moral, ethical maxims; 
but I never saw a man yet who was ashamed of it. 

Nor, on the surface of it, does it seem that there was 
anything special in the state of the public mind at 
that time which should have led the apostle Paul to be 
ashamed, or to be thought to be ashamed, or to feel it 
necessary to say he was not ashamed, of the gospel of 
Christ. For me to declare, in the noon of an August 
day, when the towering sun spreads fire all abroad, 
“Tam not cold,” would be very senseless, and might 
excite surprise; but if it were in March, and the snow 
flecked every branch, and the wind wheeled in wild 
career everywhere, and I, standing in an exposed po- 
sition, were to say, *‘ Do not pity me; I am not cold,” 
everybody would see a certain propriety in it. 


_ * Twin Mountain Houses, SUNDAY MORNING, September 5, 
1875. (Plymopth Collection): Nos, 498, 513, 552, 


Now, what was there that should have made natural 
and forcible theremark of Paul, ‘‘ITam not ashamed 
of Christ, and the gospel of Christ”? Is there any- 
thing more beaustiful than the popular sentiment of 
Christians in our day about the cross? We put the 
cross in gold; bust then it was dragged through the 
mud from Jerusalem to Calvary. For us, it is carved 
and worn as an object of beauty; and a thousand 
heaving bosoms feel that the cross is light, and easy to 
bear, when it is in-diamonds and pearls, and gold and 
silver: but the old cross, the original cross, a man had 
to wear on his back. If was not fastened around the 
neck, or to his bosom. He was fastened on it; and by 
the pain and hum@iation which it administered, it 
disclosed its glorious power. The Christ that was de- 
spised in olden times:is the hero of modern civilization. 
The nations that wene idolators have, in the changes 
that have taken place, gone under; and the little band 
that, for fear of the bews, gathered by night in cham- 
bers apart, have spreasd themselves, until now they are 
kings, they are generals, and they rule civilization. 
So that the bottom of the world, as it was in Paul's 
time, is now the top; amd what was the top in his time 
is now the bottom, far-down out of sight. Ifeathen- 
ism is to-day the univensal imbecility; and the power 
of armies, the treasure of learning, and the weal t® of 
state-craft and of civil society are in the hands of men 
that revere the name of?Christ, and honor the religion 
of Christ. 

Therefore we can hardly imagine a condition in 
which anybody was ashamed of Christ, or of his re- 
ligion; but consider that the apostle ‘was preaching 
this name and this religton to Gentile nations. Christ 
was, to the great majority of churches where the 
apostles went, a foreigner. It is the animal nature of 
the lioness, the wolf, the fox, and the bear, to lick 
their own whelps, and to fight all the whelps that come 
from another den; and that nature has ascended into 
the human form. It waszthe earliest habit of nations 
to regard a stranger as an enemy, and to put him to 
death. [twas a great amelioration when a siranger, 
shipwrecked on a foreign coast, was made a slave, in- 


{ stead of becoming a victim of sacrifice in the temple. 


Little by little, civilizatiem has risen above anirfal 


, habits; but, to-day, in every nation on the globe, the 


foreigner is at a discount, while the citizen is at par. 
This has been modified and. ameliorated by the prog- 
ress of Christianity. Twottousand years ago, citizen- 
ship meant more than it does to-day. To bea citizen 
of Rome was an unpurchasahile privilege. 

Now, Jesus was a foreigner*in Athens, in Corinth, in 
Ephesus, in Rome and in Gaul. Of all foreigners, 
either then or since, none has ever been so much 
hated as the Jew; and Paul, as well as the other apos- 
tles, wherever he went, brought a foreigner, and one 
of the most despised foreigners, a Jew, to preach to 
the nations round about. 

And not only a Jew but an unsuccessful Jew; one 
who had lived about thirty years, and he had not had 
a following. All had forsaken bim and flied. Those 
whom he had cradled in his bosoan did not dare, with 
here and there an exception, to be identified with him, 
after the governmeut had violentky seized him. When 
he was crucified, two or three women, and one man, 
stood by to behold. His life wasscut off at its noon, 
and left behind it no church, no theology—no party, 
even. If that was not an unsuccesstul life. what could 
be? To worship an Alexander, wrth stories of whose 
achievements the world was filled, might have made 
aman proud; but to go out and preach a foreigner, 
and a Jew at that, who was crushed a# mid-life, leaving 
no record in volume, or stanza, or line,—an utter 
failure, according to the outside measurements of 
men,—that was indeed a perilous task. 

But, not alone was he a foreigner, a.Jew, and an un- 
successful man, but he was a crimmal. He was de- 
spised by the Jews themselves, and he was vomited 
out of life. As the stomach of the commonwealth 
casts out criminals, because it cannet bear them, so 
Jesus Christ was seized and destroyed by his own 
countrymen. Until you have studied it with your 
attention directed to that point, you can hardly have 
an adequate conception of the career of Christ in 
Galilee and Judea. Galilee was in some sense cosmo- 
politan. The Roman armies had brought into it from 
every nation on the globe a population of soldiers 
who, after their discharge, resided there. The imperial 
armies were made up from the provinces of Rome 
everywhere; and in Galilee, where there were com- 
paratively few educated rulers, and where Christ’s 
commerce was with the people, he was immensely 
popular; but when, during the last two or three 
months of his life, he went down to Jerusalem, he fell 
into the company of an entirely different class of 
men—theologians, servants of the temple, rulers, 
Pharisees, doctors; and no sooner did he come in con- 
tact with the educated part of his own people than 
he evidently lost favor. They said, “* Why, the vulgar, 
the men who know not the law, the rabble—they run 
after him in crowds; but where do you see any of the 
old doctors running after him? Have any of the 
rulers believed on him?” 
according to the temple standard. They hissed with 
derision because out of Jerusalem crowds followed 
after him, and because in Jerusalem he manifested his 
works of mercy on the Sabbath day. Everywhere 
dishonoring men derided him and gnashed their teeth 
on him because on the Sabbath day he restored men 
to life who were dead, to health who were sick, and 


| to the -use of themselves who before were imbecile. 


No, he was not orthodox, | 


And when he met the educated, the refined, and the 
influential of his country, his career was one of days. 
Ife was soon arrested. He was brought prematurely 
to trial. The trial was hastened. He was hustled 
through it, and condemned to death; and of all possi- 
ble deaths that to which he was condemned was the 
one which would carry with it the most odium—cruci- 
fixion—the death allotted to the basest and vilest cul- 
prits. This man, this foreigner, this Jew, unsuccessful, 
rejected by his own countrymen, put to death, and, 
so far as the world couid know, never reappearing— 
this was the apostle’s God, and this was what he had 
to preach, 

Consider what a banquet that was for a refined 
Greek philosopher, or for an imperial Roman ruler. 
Then consider, too, how different from man’s ideas 
was the whole style of teaching about Christ as the 
Supreme Deity, yet to be more perfectly revealed in 
the world. Consider how different was the substance 
of the doctrine that clustered, about this then igno- 
minious but afterwarels glorious name from the habits 
of thought, from the moral training, from the cus- 
toms, and from the religion of antiquity. AIl their 
religions had something to show. They had temples, 
which were monuments of beauty. ‘They had altars. 
They had robed and vested priests. They had gar- 
lands. They had sacrifices. They had all manner of 
statues. They had innumerable processions and festive 
days. There was something for the imagination. 


‘There was something for the finer faculties of men, 


They had a system with appropriate symbols. If you 
had asked a Greck, ** What is vour religion?’ he would 
have pointed you to material representations of it. 

When Paul began to preach, what had be? Was 
there a priesthood? None. * Ye are brethren,” he 
says. What. had he? Churches? 
for five hundred years; not for a thousand years after- 
wards was there such a thing as a beautiful church. 
There was no organization, even, which was in any re- 
spect visible and impressive. There were no rites or 
ceremonies. It was religion in the air that they had. 
There was nothing for the eye, and nothing for the ear. 
Outward forms of religion are modern. When Paul 
preached this strange man, Christ Jesus, to the Ro- 
mans, he preached that which had no visibility, but 
lay entirely in an upperand unseen realm. Therefore 
there was a constant necessity for faith, which is a 
recognition of things invisible. It contained the mes- 
sage of Paul. It contained nothing of government; no 
cosmogony, no science, no political economy, and no 
statesmanship. [t contained no military lore. It was 
not an organized and regular teaching on domesticity. 
None of these things were in the Gospel. It aimed a 
blow at almost all the sources of enjoyment which 
prevailed throughout the civilized world. It preached 
self-renunciation to a world every member of which 
was busy in building himself up. It preached humili- 
ation to a world which grafted on to a strong instinct 
of selfishness the doctrine that every person is bound 
to take care of himself—that self-interest, under all 
circumstances, is the highest duty. It preached, 
** Bear ye one another's burdens” to a race which had 
been taught that one should put burdens anywhere 
but on one’s own shoulder. It preached these views 
against a system that bound heavy burdens on men’s 
shoulders which they were not able to bear, and that 
would not touch these burdens to lift them even with 
the little finger. Everywhere that was the way of the 
world. The principle was, *‘ No matter where the pain 
or suffering comes, take care of yourself.” If the 
question was asked, *“* What about my neighbor?’ the 
answer was, ‘“‘ He must take care of himself: if he can- 
not do that, he must be crushed.” The public thought 
of the world was, that out of every million about five 
were elected, and all the rest were to be consumed for 
their enjoyment. Nations were governed so. Com- 
munities had that for their inspiration. Selfishness, in 
its hard, cruel, despotic, bating forms, was the public 
sentiment of the globe. When Paul came preaching 
the humanity of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, he taught 
men that they were not to use their animal nature. 
The great organs of force in human society are the 
passions and appetites of men. These are the sources 
from which the energies of human life are largely de- 
rived. 

There were other forms of power; but they met no 
general acceptation. There was a faint, moonlight 
recognition of a certain power in goodness, but it 
was regarded as belonging rather to the realm of 
poesy and sentiment than to practical life. Pride, 
envy, jealousy, avarice, sensuous enjoyment at any- 
body’s expense but one’s own—these were the domi- 
nating factors of society; and the gospel came to 
communities, saying, ‘** These are to be disallowed: all 
the interests that center in these basilar faculties are 
to be reformed, and a new life is to go into traffic, 
into commerce, into business, into household life, 
into statesmanship, into humanity.” Therefore Paul 
preached a gospel which took away from men the 
very tools which they had learned to use, and de- 
manded that they should use tools which they had 
never seen, and had no skill in handling. 

Suppose it were proposed to an armed city to pull 
down its walls, to level its bulwarks and fortifications, 
to open the doors of the citadel, and to throw away 
the muskets and the cannon? That would not sound 
much more strange to a military ear, as a mode of 
warfare, than it did in olden times to hear a man at- 
tempting to propagate a gospel that aimed to build 
up a new life begin by urging men to abandon all 
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those forces by which they had ever accomplished 
anything in the field or in the forum. 

It is geverally said that the gospel is a humbling 
gospel. I do not think that it is a humbling gospel. 
‘Suppose there should be on some of the border lands 
.of the West a rich and coarse-fibered fellow, who lived 
with his horses and hogs and cows on the first floor of 
his house. The second story may be clean and sweet- 
smelling, at least as much so as possible under such 
circumstances, but he seldom goes into it, as he takes 
more comfort with the grunters, the neighers and the 
lowers. But suppose that by and by the Ohio should 
overflow, and the flood should come in over the door- 
stones and drive out the squealing pigs and the lowing 
herds, and the man should go up stairs and find him- 
self in a clean room, without pigs or horses or other 
brutes, would you call the driving him into that upper 
apartment a bumbling process? He might think it 
was, but you would not. 

Now, what the gospel means by humbling men is 
leading them to abandon those fhings which they are 
proud of, but which are unworthy of them, and which 
hold down their manhood. and driving their better 
nature up into the higher Chamber of experience. 

With all these elements around about him there was 
good reason—was there uot ?—why the Apostle Paul | 
should say, * Little as you think of me and of my doc- 
trine, I wish you to understand distinetly that I am 
proud of it. You need not sneer at my way of 
preaching. It is not with excellency of speech vor of 
miaii’s device that I am dweiling with you in Athens 
or Corinth, And when vou are jeering at me for 
preaching an unsuccessful man and a malefactor, 
when you reproach me that 1 bring nothing uew, I 
say lam noi ashamed; for, though I do not bring any 
thing that is new, [ bring a new power. And not only 
a power, but one that is i:ikened only to God’s power. 
You have a power of rhetoric, but it is all as chaff. 
You have a power of eloquence, but it is inferior and 
transient. I hold the secret of a power that trans- 
forms men into angels; a power that has in it the 
promise of good to the whole globe; a power that, 
beginning in heaven, shall sweep in widening circles 
through the earth until it returns to heaven, when 
the new heaven and the new earth, in which dwells 
righteousness, shall be established. Such is the power | 
I bring, and I am not ashamed of it.” 

“T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the | 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” | 

Let us look, then, at this idea of the power in Jesus | 
Christ, and at the views which are clustered about the 
name of Jesus. 

First, it develops in the world an active, clear and 
intense faith in the doctrine of immortality. The 
Jews, after they returned from Babylon, believed in 
the punishment of the wicked, as well as in the salva- 
tion of the righteous, and of all who believed; yet, 
i taken comprehensively, the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment was held rather as a poetic dream than as a 
reality; and only after the time of Christ, and after 
the era of the apostles, did the world begin to have a 
thought of the life hereafter. The reward which was 
‘thought of had reference to the life that now is, as an 
equivalent for all trouble of every description, for all 
humiliation, for all loss, and for all grief. 

You will find in the catacombs of Rome very rude 
but very affecting symbols of the faith of the early 
Christians. I bave not been through them myself, 
but I am informed that among the symbols of the 
early Christians iu Rome there is not a single sad one. 
Death, persecution, poverty, and such things were 
associated with the luminous thought of a heaven 
which -was to be gained by sufferings avd troubles, | 
and it was a very important step in advauce when 
Le men received such a doctrine of the future, making it 
Ts an important part of the philosophy of the world, 
_ and transforming its notions of humanity. 

Now, the worth of a manu is not what he will fetch 
iu the market where he lives; not what his sceptered 
hand or crowned head can do; not what his skillful 
fingers can carve or paint; not what his enterprise is 
valued at by the community. These things do not 
measure the worth of a man. A man may not make 
one farthing, and yet he may be wortha great deal. 
A man may be half an idiot, certainly he may be 
stupid, and yet, while the vast majority of society 
rank him low, in a larger horizon of Christiau thought 
and feeling he may be ranked high. A man eannot be 
measured by what he is here: he must be measured 
by what he is coming to; by what belongs to him; for 
this life is a bubble, and the life to comeis a whole 
concave of eternity. A mau may begin ever so small 
here, aud be ever so worthless in this lower sphere, 
and yet he may be ove of those seeds which have not 
yet sprouted, but which, by and by, in a benigner 
climate, and under the Sun of Righteousness, will come 
to suck an expansion of the elements witbin as shall 
measure its worth according to the divine ideal. You 
are to Measure What a man is worth, not by seales or 
any earthly standards, but by what he is going to be, 
by what God will make out of him when he briugs 
him to perfection. And this doctrine, which has in it 
the root of the development and liberty of the com- 
mouwealth, springs from the loins of Christian faith. 

Then there was a new idea of character presented 
by the preaching of Jesus Christ—not only a new ideal 
of what human existence is, as here actually begun 
and partially disclosed, but a vew ideal of what men 

should seek as their best good and highest. exxeltlence. 


that of scifish forces graduated with.a little morality. 


It was an ideal of pride, selfishness,and power, with 
occasional sweetmeats of devotion, and with some 
little religion—just enough to takewff the dark color 
of the passions of mankind. But ta Christ Jesus, as 
was disclosed by the Apostle Paul, the whole charac- 
ter was to be revolutionized: that which was furthest 
from animal—the reason, the beaut:y-perceiving facul- 
ties, the moral sentiments, and the affections—was to 
be organized; and the pride and selfishness, before 
predominant, were to be controlled. and kept under. 

To this day, men do not believe that there is wisdom 
in goodness. They say, ** You canmot conduct business 
on Christian principles.’”’ Almost.every profession has 
unworthy members in it who say,:** You cannot follow 
successfully my profession and be a Christian man.” 
All over the world we are met with this fatal skepti- 
cism: ** Religion may be well enough as a passport 
into the life which is to come, but you cannot success- 
fully carry it into the practical s:ffairs of this world.” 

Now, lL affirm that the wisdom which springs from 
purity, from benevolence, from. disinterestcd conduct, 
will enable one to carry on the affairs of this world 
more easily and more successfully than that which 
springs from the lower half of the brain, where the 
andgmal element resides in man. The new force which 
the world was yet to feel was; one of the elements of 
power which the apostle had in his mind. ‘That was 
the central element. 

But above this, Paul had 1 totally new conception 
of God. He had an ideal of him as the potentate who 
had been described by glimpses in the Old Testament, 
but who dwelt among us, and was kuown and seen 
and felt in the person of Jesus Christ: a God of sym- 
pathy and love, in whom these were the principal ele- 
ments, and all other elements were alternate; a God 
whose business it was to tcske care of weakness and 
infirmity, to be on the side of those who had no help- 
ers and could not help themselves, and to be trans- 
fused, so us to be personal to just as many as would 
believe in him,—enteripg in as an inspiration, and 
filiing the soul of every individual man, and being the 
best, the strongest, the wisest, and the most beautiful 
offal! friends that a man cz.nu have. 

That is the God who is represented in the Lord Jesus 
Christ—not an Avenger, net a God of mere justice, but 
a God of tenderness, of sy mpathy, of hope, of love, of 
succor in every time of weed. Forsuch a God as this 
the great long day waited. When such a God dawned 
over the horizon, and mem beheld and really conceived 
the ideal, it was indeed a.power immeasurable; and it 
is not to be wondered ‘at that Paul said, “‘I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.”’ 

I will not weary ‘you by opening further this 
thought. I shall close simply by saying: This gospel 
is preached this day. ‘This Jesus Christ is your Saviour. 
He represents God te you. Whoever will take him 
shall have life begun. Whoever refuses him is on the 
road through darkness and unbelief to eternal death. 
May God give you power, every one of you, to confess 
Christ, to live in bis Spirit, and to reign with him 
through eternity: z4men. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


ALONG the accustomed way where no footprints remain; 
along the path where our fathers have gone. where our dear- 
ly beloved have sought thee—a path wet with tears and with 
groans made music/il :‘along the way of faith, of hope, and of 
aspirations—along ‘that living way. of the soul we draw near 
boldly, coming to ‘the throne of grace. For not one thing 
on earth do we desire so much as that which thou desirest to 
give unto us. What are we but drops of water? and what 
art thou but the everlasting ocean? The movings of love in 
thee are infinite: and all the approaches of thy thought 
toward us are like the outpouring of the sun upon the earth, 
that gives liberally, upbraiding not—over-filling, infinitely 
more abundant tian the need of the things that it falls upon. 
Thy love is supreme, radiant, unslumbering, and fruitful be- 
yond definition ; and desires for us all that a God Father can 
desire for his children. 

And now we beseech thee, O Lord our God, grant to every 
one of us this morning, the subsidence of earthly care. Take 
away doubts and fears. Take away trouble. Or if it must 
abide within the horizon, cast over upon it the light of thy 
face, that it may shine in glory. Grant, we beseech of thee, 
that the troubles which have come near to us may be as 
radiant as the clouds at sunset ; and that the troubles that go 
from us may bear the bow of God, and fill us with promise 
and hope. 

Look upon this great assembly where every heart is immor- 
tal: where every soul knows its own sorrow and its own 
need; where aspiration varies in each and all. And thou, O 
Lord our God, that knowest every one by nameand by disposi- 
tion, suit thy mercies to each. Help every one to overcome 
easily besetting sins. Help every one to put down the brood 
of selfish instincts that contest with spiritual life. Help 
every onetto maintain such sympathy of benignity, such 
kindness of‘heart, such purity, that he may see God day by 
day, and fir.d, not alone in the images of nature, but in the 
ten thousand experiences of human life, the emblems and 
the representations of the divine soul. Oh! become precious 

tomen. ‘xalt thyself from out of darkness. Thou art no 
longer be that is without form or comeliness. Thou art chief 
among ten thousand and altogether lovely. Thou art the 
Prince, and not the victim. And may many discouraged and 
mourniny hearts to-day that know not what to do in them- 
selves and for themselves, behold the Deliverer coming 
toward them ; and may they feel that all the power and wis- 
‘dom of God is on their side because they are weak, because 
they are full of infirmities, and because they need a de- 
liverer. 


, Zo avery great extent the ideal of character was 


Oh, grant that men may learn how grand and axe the 


forgiveness of God, and the mercies of God, and the helpful. — 
ness of God. May they learn that his love of truth and jus- — 
tice is so great that he will succor those who wiinder, and 
that he will bring back by fear, by stripes, and, abiove all, by 
sweet drawings and persuasions, those that waiader from 
righteousness. May we feel that God is not an avenger, sit- 
ting afar off and waiting with rod uphifted until we deter- 
mine the experiment of life. May we believe that God is as 
the spring sun that comes to coax the meadows, or as the 
early warm days that persuade all things to grows. May we 
feel that our life and strength are in him; and may we rejoice 
to attempt things difficult, and more difficult from day to day 
and from year to year, because it is God that work eth in us. 
May the adverse God be moved out of our way, may the 
helping God be brought into vision, and may we rejoice in 
the Lord, and again rejoice. 

And now, we pray that thou wilt forgive all the wrong that 
thou hast seen in us. Exalt us from lower motives, if we » 
have been acting under them, to higher motives. Make us 
simple. Make us sincere. Fill us with all manliness and 
kindliness one toward another. Grant Gat we too may be 
helpful, as thou art helpful to us. 

And we beseech of thee, if we have wont not only that 
thou wilt forgive them, but that thou wilt bless them in 
changing their nature and their disposition. If we have 
wronged others, may we make haste to make atonement. 
If they have wronged us, may that be a reason why we should 


seek in their behalf the mercy of God. And we pray that, 


though the adversary impute to us evil intention, this day in 
this place may be a day to be remembered as long as we live 
for the impulses which we shali receive for the u plifting of 
our desires to God, and for the re-establishment of our pur- 
pose to live godlily and sincerely in this present evil world. 
And when, at last, separated, we shall go our several ways, 
may we have that hope of God, and love of Jesus Christ, and 
fellowship of the Spirit, which shall keep usin wnity; and 
though here we abide together but for the day, miiy we look | 
forward to that endless day where, meeting, we shall separ- 
ate no more. 

Bring thither all whom we love. Bring us, bring our 
parents, bring our brothers and sisters, bring our wives and 
our husbands, and bring our children and our children’s 
children, that unbroken households may stand in immortal- 
ity and light; and begin the song which shall never cease. 

And to thy name shall be praises, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.—Amen. 


A MOURNFUL DISCOURSE OF 
GRAPES, 


ND Noah began to be a husbandman, and 

he planted.” I follow in his footsteps afar 
off. Every summer I too begin to be a husband- 
man. But just as I get the knack of managing, 
vacation ends, and another sort of hushandry be- 
gins. What Noah planted is not left to conject- 
ure. ‘* He planted a vineyard.” I really hope he 
had better luck than I have had. The best kinds 
of grapes I do not fail to get. I have passed 
through the grape mania, not only, but the spe- 
cial favor with which each name has been intro- 
duced. I early had the Delaware fever, the Jona, 
the Humelon, the seventeen hundred kinds, more 
or less, of Rogers's Seedlings, including the Salem, 
most worthless of all, the Diana-Hamburgh, 
which with me should be spelt Humbug, the new 
Canada seedlings, the Jsraeli. Dr. Grant, the 
modern Noah, taught me to despise the rank fla- 
vor of the only grapes that will ripeh, and to 
pride myself upon a refined taste for those ex- 
quisite kinds that never or seldom ripén a crop. 
The Delaware, the Iona, Allen’s Hybrid, flourish 
as to vine, but mildew as to leaf, and so all my © 
grapes are green! Only the Hartford Prolific and | 
the Concord are rugged enough to defy fungoid 
enemies and bring forth their clusters triumph- 
antly; but then are these not coarse, hard in 
pulp, and harsh in flavor? Shall one eat sweet- 
ened bullets? In vain does Pittsburgh defend 
the Concord (and send forth a white one, named 
Martha) ; in vain does hot-summered Ghio praise 
its quality! On Peekskill hills Dr. Grant declares 
it fit only for rude, uncultivated tastes. He does 
not overpraise the choice little Delaware; but 
then that fatal fungus destroys its leaves, and the 
unripe clusters, at this very moment, hang sour 
and green as the edition of the —— (whese leaves 
also are always mildewed and whose fruit is the 
year round bitter and sour); and shall we eat 
sour grapes in Peekskill because they are sweet in 
Ohio ? | 

The Iona without doubt is a fine grapé, but we 
state the fact upon faith and not sight. Nearly 
an acre of them have we, but never a ripe cluster ! 
Mildew! mildew! 

Smiling critic, I know what is about to eee 
from your sweet lips: We have. We have faith- 
fully, and it does no good. We have fed the > 
earth with mould, with bone, with well decayed 
barnyard manure. We have salted, guanoed, 
potashed, limed. We have pruned long and. 
short. We have pinched in summer, cut in au- 
tumn, and we have in other cases done mothing, 
leaving the vines to their own inspirations. : 

One man has kept his grape leaves healthy by a 
weak soluiica of guano. At oncea hogshead is 
sawed in twa, and each tub thus springing inte, 
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existence has been filled with the savory mixture, 
and the leaves have been drenched. It was a 
vain baptism! Another brought home from Eu- 
rope the joyful tidings that sulphur was an effec- 
tive and:sure remedy. A barrel of sulphur was 
bought, and three times in a summer, at bud 
swelling, when the leaf was of the size of a quarter 
of a dollar,* and when the fruit was fairly set, we 
dusted «nd were dusted with sulphur. We 
snuffed sulphur, breathed sulphur, ate it, smelled 
it. The fungus seemed to like it; the leaf gave 
way, and: refused to be green. Only the grapes 
and the ‘owner were green. In like manner we 
tried the Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid, and the long 
list after which cultivators have been running for 
twenty years. Truth of history compels me to 
say that in one or two seasons, when six or seven 
decrees happened to come in conjunction, I 
ripened a few grapes of the finer sort, grapes of a 
refreshing juice.” But twice or thrice in sixteen 
years is not encouraging, and | am disposed to 
vo out of the grape business. If any of the nur- 
serymen wish a stock of Dianas, Rebeccas, Mar- 
thas, Eummetons, Ionas, Delawares, well trained, 
well doctored, warranted to vield two tons of 
green gripes to the acre, every time, we can ac- 
commodeite them, and will make the price agree- 
able. If ‘not sold before next August, we intend 
to try one more remedy for the grape fungus, and 
that is fire; though we have our doubts whether 
even this: will do any good, so vital is it. It is 
equal to ;owsly (purslane) or Canada thistle. 
There is but one use to which our grapes can be 
put, should we not sellor burn them, and that is 
the manufacture of Connecticut communion wine. 
The dear old State has been credited with making 
_horn flints, wooden nutimegs, and white-pine 
hams, but these are not worthy to be mentioned 
in comparison with Connecticut wine. Our dea- 
cons were good temperance men. They had a 
- suitable horror of aleohol. They had all read of 
the reinforcement of wines by skillful dealers ; 
and when. a pious vineyardist of Connecticut ad- 
vertised, with suitable credentials, from pew and 
pulpit, that he manufactured a pure wine without 
a drop of alcohol infused therein, it seemed a 
providential event! ‘That pure juice of the grape 
raised on the hitls of Connecticut seemed to them 
almost as if it had come from the hills of Pales- 
tine. The wine was tried. Noman that tasted it 
ever desired another draft. It was as good as a 
pledge. It was economical, too. The smallest 
sip sufficed. It was not only a wine of bitterness, 
suited to a mournful occasion, but it disarmed 
the curiosity of inexperienced youth for wine, and 
was aimeans of grace to reformed drinkers, mak- 
ing a relapse a dreadful thing to contemplate. 
That such a wine could be made from green 


lonas, Delawares, and Crevelings we have no 


doubt. : 

If any one doubts that such a beverage would 
serve the temperance cause, it must be that he 
has never tasted the Connecticut communion 
wine. With all our desire to dissuade men from 
needless drink, we hesitate to bring into the world 
such a mixture. Perhaps the Connecticut wine 
is no longer a harsh penitential wine. Our experi- 
ence happened twenty years ago. The sun may 
be warmer, the summer longer, the soil less cold, 
Puritan vines may have ameliorated. For aught 
that we know the blessed hills of Connecticut may 
yield a wine which one could taste without a 
shudder. 

What shall I do to my vineyard ? As to sitting 
under my own vines I will not, that is positive. 
Though I train them up in the way they should 
go, yet they do depart from rectitude. I regard 
all the poetry of the vine and of wine as a delu- 
sion and a lie. But, to return to Noah, much 
blame has attached to him for his conduct after 
planting that vineyard. ‘And he drank of the 
wine and was drunken.” Nothing can excuse 
drunkenness—even so long ago as the time of the 
flood. But it should be remembered that Noah 
had had a very serious time with cold water, and 
that a reaction was quite natural under the cir- 
cumstances. But, the truth probably was, that 
his vineyard acted as mine has, and that, worn 
out with the perversity of his vines, he fell into 
the too common sin of discouraged _ and 
sought to hide troubles in the cup. 

Poor Noah! His drunkenness warns us sateen 
the wine cup ; but does it not likewise throw light 
on the wisdom of planting a vineyard ? 


_ *This alludes to a coin which old men will remember‘as 

common in their youth—about an inch in diameter—and not 
to the paper quarter of a dollar, six feet square, which will 
come in with the Ohio inflation, when money will be sold by, 
the aere 


THE CLEANING OF THE IVY. 
By Mrs. J. G. BuRNETT. 


VER the land swept a great desolation, ° 
That carried destruction and death through the world— 
The dear little world of the winged creation, 
That dwett where the ivy leaves twisted and curled. 


Around the oid church, through the winter so weary, 
The sparrows had fluttered, their neighbors to tell 
Of what they would do when the snow king so dreary 
Had fled on spring breezes in Greenland to dwell. 


At last came the sunny and bright April weather. 
What a musical twitter there was in the air, 

As the dear little housekeepers clustered together, 
Their joys and their sweet little secrets to share. 


Then away on swift wing they would wander, and certain 
With thread or with straw would each wanderer come, 
And slip it in slyly beneath the green curtain 
That hid from rude gazers each dear little home. 


And passing the church on a bright sunny morning, 
With a heart sorely troubled and aching with pain, 

Lo! a new aud sweet peace on my darkness seemed dawning, 
And I learned from the birds to he happy again. 


But when I next went to my dear little teachers, 
To ask a new lesson and learn to be led, 

I found that the helpless and innocent creatures 
Needed comfort and help from their pupil instead. 


For lo! a rude man on a towering ladder 
Was cleaning the ivy with brush and with broom ; 
Not a whit did he care—indeed he seemed gladder, 
If each sweep of his hand tore away a wee home. 


O the dear little birds! how they scolded and pleaded ! 
What a sorrowful twitter there was in the air! 

But the rough, cruel man not a note of it heeded; 
What mattgped to him all their grief and despair ? 


As down in the grass each little nest tumbled, 
A new little cry seemed to come from each heart, 
And I felt in their presence as shamefully humbled 
As if in the outrage my hand had a part. 


O, dear little spirits of song and of gladness! 
Hard fate has been cruel to you and to me; 

But you will forget, little friends, all your sadness, 
And build a new nest in yon new greener tree. 


But alas! in my heart cruel fate’s sharper arrows 
Have left deeper wounds, and my night has no dawn. 
Ah, would it be wiser if hearts, like the sparrows, © 
Could build a new nest when the old one was gone? 


—Official wend show that in all the Congrega- 
tional churches of Maine, during the last year, only 
141 children were baptized. It is plain from this that 
infant baptism, in that State, at least, has but a feeble 
hold upon the feelings and convictions of the denom- 
ination. Has not this arisen from the effort to enforce 
the rite upon the ground of authority, instead of priv- 
ilege? If an institution becomes a nucleus of super- 
stition, it will inevitably suffer when the superstition is 
discovered. But the public consecration of children 
is a ceremonial so beautiful in itself, and, when prop- 
erly appreciated aod understood, so helpful to parents 
and so well calculated to impress the community, that 
it is a pity it should fall into disrepute. 


—---— - 
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SOME CHARMING ESSAYS. 


~~ of London Social Life, with other rs 
by an English residence. By E.:S Nell 
rk: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. ($1. 50.) 

It is somewhat difficult to do justice to the mer- 
its of this book by any description or analysis. It does 
not fall within any of the familiar categories to which 
most books as they come into the reviewer’s hands can 
be at once referred. Dealing for the most part with 
familiar topics, the method of treatment is singularly 
original. We have here the record of impressions 
muade by the society and scenery of England upon an 
American mind, characterized by poetical feeling, 
humor, and a certain acute and delicate sensibility 
which catches and reflects like a mirror not only out- 
ward scenes but often their inner meaning. There is 
something of ‘‘the vision and the faculty divine.” 
The style bas often a singular beauty. There are pas- 
sages which charm the ear like the music of verse, 
while the fancy is equally caught by the pictures they 
suggest, the picture and the music blending to produce 
an indefinable fascination. Mr. Nadal has had unu- 
sual opportunities for observing English society, but 
he has used these opportunities in a manner very 
different from the common and obvious one. He was 
for two years a secretary of legation at the English 
court, which implies free access to the highest ranks 
of society. But not only is his book wholly free from 
any obtrusion of personalities: it is equally destitute 
of the kind of minute and vivacious chronicle which 
newspaper correspondents are wont to make, and 
which is sure to find a large and eager audience. This 
writer has seen with the eyes of a poet and humorist, 
—not of the Artemus Ward variety, but as Lamb and 
Thackeray were humorists—and often of a philosopher. 
His book seems to us to have,in a rare degree, the 
qualities of permanent literary value. 

London society occupies but a small part of the 
book. Few Americans, we imagine, will feel strongly 
attracted to a social order so highly artificial and in 
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‘| whose standards character and intellect are of so 
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sinall acount. But eyen on conspicuous, foibles Mr. . 
Nadal’s touch is kindly. His sense of humor saves - 
him from exasperation. Anglicisms of conduct sueh 
as stung Hawthorne’s sensitive nature, and gave a 
prevailing tone of irritation to his ** English Note- 
book,” are described with a good-natured laugh, as in 
this paragraph: 


* The Englishman conducts himself as though he were in 
anenemy’s country. Inthe strictest apostolic sense he re- 
gards this lifeas a warfare. ‘And weil he may,’ he would 
say. ‘Consider what people we mect, what dangers we en- 
counter by sea and land, on the promenade, in the park, and 
at the watering-place. The parvrent: walks abroad in day- 
light. All about us are people who don’t know their grand- 
fathers. Everywhere rich contractors and lotion-sellers lie 
in ambush. It behoves us to tread cautiously. And not 
only are we in constant dread of these people, but we must 
be forever on our guard against those of our own sort. If 
we are affable to our superiors, they may think us familiar; 
if we are civil to our equals, they may fancy we think them 
better than ourselves. So. amid imminent perils from the 
insults of the great, from the snubs of equals, and the famili- 
urities of inferiors, we move through this dangerous wilder- 
ness of society.’ ” 


The chapter on “ English Sundays and London 
(‘hurehes”’ is one of the best in the book. We are - 
sorry that its length prevents our reproducing the 
description of a certain London curate—“ a saint with- 
out feebleness, a humorist without skepticism, an 
Englishman without a trace of the egotist, a tireless 
worker and an unquestioning child of duty; yet with 
the most generous sense of enjoyment, and a most 
modest charity for the indolent and the semi-virtuous.” 
The artistic and poetical qualities of the Church of 
England are attributed to the fact not that it is a | 
State but that it is a National Church. 


“It is the Church of all, and because the people in humbie | 
and middle life outnumber the great and the fortunate, it is 
more the chureh of the poor than of the rich. This fact 
gives it substance and depth, and a sombre strength, likethe . 
chill sod and damp winds of their autumn evening. In the ~ 
church the people have for ages been christened, married, 
and buried; indeed, any other kind of religious establish- 
ment has a look either shabby or glaringly brand-new.” 


The author draws a contrast between the impression 
of antiquity in Europe and in this country, which is a 
fine instance of a kind of subtle insight in which the 
book abounds, 


*“ We have no old churches; and antiquity here is so weak 
and unimportant that people do well in ceasing altogethes 
to imitate its solemn and pathetic impressions. How slight 
and feeble is our past, the man will feel who loiters in Trinity 
churchyard, or strolls for an hour in St. Paul’s, the interior 
of which wonderfully resembles an old English church. 
What comes to us from pre-revolutionary times is scarcely 
more inspjring than the rubbish left in an attic by the people 
who move out to those who move in. Who that drops his 
ticket at Wall Street Ferry cares to remember that on that 
spot George and Martha Wasnington landed from Virginia 
ninety years ago; or who of the crowds that flock hourly 
about the Exchange calls to mind that on the baicony of a 
building which once stood there, the first president was in- 
augurated? The mighty To-Day of the continent is scarcely 
conscious of these trifles. Itis different in England. George 
Ilf., with his tumultuous, triumphant Empire, and hig 
thundering Waterloos and Trafalgars, curbs the conceit and 
insolence of the living. So far as duration goes, America has 
has had the very respectable past of nearly four centuries, 
But whatever is ancient in point of time, by association with 
this continent séems to partake of its newness. What is old 
here does not at all become precious because it is rare. It is 
rather swallowed up in the all-pervading, all-forgetting 
present. A tombstone with 1790 scratched upon it is a less 
impressive object here than in Europe; the occupant has no 
constituency ; there are too few of him to make it wortb 
while to take him into account. But even the recent past in 
Europe is strong, because of the multitudes which disappeaz 
with a generation, and of the ages full of life and history . 
upon which it lies. The names over the chancel of men who | 
fell with Nelson, and the tablets Mpon the walls, not a half 
century old, appeal to us with a strange earnestness.” 


From another chapter we copy a passage showing a 
similar truth and subtlety of observation, and illus- 
trating the delicate beauty of style of which we have 
spoken. 

“This odd jumble of the new and the old struck me again 
and again wherever I turned. The mysterious scarlet coaches 
rolled along Piccadilly side by side with the smart wagons of 
the Cheshire Cheese and Butter Company. To the traveler 
who idles away a balmy morning in Green Park, can he resist 
for a moment the blue hues of the Abbey towers, and the 
warm shining greensward, this impression is often present. 
The goblins wont to disport themselves in the medieval 
moonshine have been suddenly overtaken by a flood of com- 
monplace daylight. There is the veritable St. James’s Palace. 
But no Charles drives forth from its open portal as in the 
gay pictures on the curtains of the theatres. The word be- 
lated expresses the general impression which the monarchical 
and aristocratic fabric of English society makes upon the 
observer. Itis like the banquet-hall the morning after the 
banquet ; the gobiets are overturned, the dishes half-emptied, 
and the strong sunlight pours in upon the silent chamber, 
long deserted by the revellers.” 


Here is another passage whose style seems to catch 
the fragrance of the flower of which it speaks: 


**In the cloisters of Magdalen they have found the flower 
which best harmonizes with the associations of the place. It 
is the wild rose. Upon a mid-summer afternoon, when Ox- 
ford is deserted—when no feet but your own are heard in the 
cloisters—when the blue air of the quadrangle is warmed to 
the fill by the sun—-there is that in the odor of the flower of 
wild, yet sweet, of gay, yet yearning, which harmonizes well 
with the spongy turf, with the moist air thrilled by the sun- 
shine, with the cold recesses of the cloister and the benign 
siléncé with which the scene regards your footfall.”’ 


Our space being limited, we omit with regret several) 
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descriptions of English scenery that we had marked 
for quotation, but the following is too remarkable to 
be passed by. 

“But they have nothing like the exhilaration of our cold 
moonlight and starlight heavens. They have nothing like 
our suecessive days of hard, bright weather. They have 
nothing like that frozen blue-green sky of our January 
nights, with the moon apparently congealed in the midst of 
it. On a late Sunday, looking over the bay at sundown, 
there arose a scene so wild, strong and sublime, that the be- 
holder could scarcely believe himself in the midst of a city 
of a million people. The desolate bay, jammed with ice from 
the wharves to the wood-fringed Jersey hills, lay as silent 
and stern as any untrodden unfamiliar place in the heart of 
the Andes or the Himalayas. There is a vital hour of the 
landscape, which, at summer sunsets, is very evanescent. 
The day concentrates into its parting glance a swift, intense 
meaning. Turn your back upon it a moment, or shut your 
eyes, and it is gone ; but, on this evening, all around the city 
roofs, the hills, and the ice-tields, there lingered a deep, 
strong crimson almost frozen into the sky. 

“The puissance of nature over man here, and its uncon- 
sciousness of him, even inthe very ways of his cities, is 
strangely apparent to the European. We shoot about the 
rivers in our ferry-boats, and wheel in our omnibuses 

rough the drifts of the strects, and all the time the snow- 

rms roar over us, and the whirlwinds enwrap us and hide 
us from skies which scarcely notice us, and shut usin from 
a world upon which we scarcely make any impression.” 


Ina wholly different Key is the following: 


* At Llangollen is ‘The Hand,’ over which presides a gen- 
tle and unique landlady, who carries a bunch of keys, and 
greets you with that curious cramp of the knee called a 


‘courtesy. (f you would see a courtesy, you must go to En- 


giand very soon, for the Radicals will have put a stop to it in 
a year or two more.) There was hanging in the coffee-room 
a picture of Sir William Somebody, the great man of the 
neighborhood. His left arm he rested upon the withers of 
a great black hunter, while his wife, buxom and beautiful, 
leaned upon the other. Some happy dogs were playing about 
his feet. There were two or three more engravings of the 
kind well known to frequenters of English inns. Upon a 
table in the middle of the room were the cold meats, the pies, 
the tarts, the custards, and the berries. In the corner, a 
lunch was spread for two collegians who were traveling with 
their tutor. Ali this you saw tothe music Of the old blind 
harper, who sat just outside the door by the high clock in 
the windy hall. Here, too, was the prettiest girl I saw in 
Wales. She told me she was sixteen, and I believed her. You 
talk of strawberries and cream—a namby-pamby and silly 
expression—she was blackberries and cream. She was there 
with her brother Arthur, a youth two years older than her- 
self, the guide, philosopher, and financier of the party; the 
pair were the children of a Bristol music-teacher. We 
iunched together, and the girl cut the pie with her own 
hands. She had been twice to London. When I asked her 
where she staved when she came there, she said, ‘ At Mr. 
Hawkins’s,’ as if that were enough. Was there ever such a 
delightful answer !” 


With the England of politicians and statesmen the 
book has little to do, but there is a good chapter on 
“English Tradition and the English Future.’ The 
new conditions of the great Continental Empires, it is 
said, have shut out from England her old possibilities 
as the foremost martial nation. ‘* But as to the charge 
of a want of patriotic feeling and the spirit which 
takes men well into battle, there can be no truth in it, 
as any man among the millions who heard the fife 
and drum play before Sir Garnet Wolseley’s returning 
legions could have known from the beating of his own 
heart. The tumult of the crowd and the sight of the 
pathetic ranks of real warriors reveal in the breast 
of the plainest citizen possibilities of which at average 
moments he does not dream.” 

The book is for the most part singularly remote from 
the matters of pressing and temporary interest which 
sweep most of us along in a feverish whirl. It deals 
chietiy with those aspects of life and society which 
have a perpetual interest, and we can imagine that it 
might be read with as much pleasure a hundred years 
hence as now. It is surprising to us that any man liv- 
ing in the high-pressure existence of London and New 
York should have written a volume so leisurely and 
tranguil in tone. Turning its pages, we are carried 
out of our eager, unquiet present into a serene and 
supny country, whence even familiar scenes are be- 
held through an atmosphere’irradiated with delicate 
and kindly humor and genuine poetic feeling. If the 
book came from one of our older authors, of estab- 
lished and high reputation, we should welcome it as a 
prize. It is doubly welcome coming from a young and 
hitherto unknown writer, for we look for a generous 
harvest hereafter from the tree of which this is the 
first-fruits. 


THE MISSING LINK IN THE TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

Uur Wasted Resources: the Missing Link in the Temperance 
Reform. By William Hargreaves, M.D. The oe 
Temperance Society and Pub. House, New York. $1.2 
The character of this book is well defined by 

the sub-title of the book itself. The moral, physical 

and legal aspects of intemperance have been made 
familiar from the platform and in print, but the com- 
mercial bearings of the liquor-trade have been noticed 
but feebly. Yet these should have been constantly 
kept before ihe people; vices backed by recognized 
commercial interests die hard, for they are sustained 
vy the votes of many men who have very little idea of 
the logical results of their actions and votes on this 
subject. For the corner grog-shop and its keeper the 
respectable, temperate, religions citizen has not an 
atom of respect, but the great distillery and its spirited 
proprietor—who buys thousands of bushels of grain, 
employs laborers, pays heavy taxes, brings money to 


the town—upon these the respectable citizen, unless 
he is a great deal better than his neighbors, books with 
a toleration which soon gives place to respect. This 
class of cftizens need conviction and conversion as 
badly as the drunkards do, and when the former are 


brought to atrue knowledge of the actual influence’ 


which the liquor-trade exerts upon the national wel- 
fare, we predict that drunkards will find the sorrows 
of abstinence are easier to be borne than fhe personal 
efforts which will then be directed against them by 
their temperate neighbors. 

The extent of the liquor-trade, and its consequent 
commercial influence, can be better understood by 
comparison than by figures. When before the civil 
war it was occasionally suggested to the American 
people that they shduld put an end to slavery by pur- 
chasing and setting free all the negroes, every one 
recoiled from the idea of spending such an immense 
sum of money. Yet the money spent in two years in 
the United States for ‘‘ drinks’? would have purchased 
every slave in the South. The money spent for the 
same purpose in ten years amounts to the entire cost, 
to the North, of the late Civil War. And yet the 
money paid out by consumers of intoxicating liquors 
is but a single item of the waste caused by liquor- 
drinking. 

Dr. Hargreaves writes for sober men only. He 
opens with a chapter on the nature of our national 
wealth, follows with another on the relations of labor 
to wealth, and still another on thedistinction between 
productive and non-productive labor. Then he gives 
estimates and tables (compiled from official statistics), 
of the quantity, cost, and consumption of strong 
drinks, the effect of the liquor business in lessening 
production and decreasing the demand for g@abor, and 
the consequent loss to the nation of a traffic which has 
the appearance of being a great industry. Through 
all the author’s pages run columns and tables of fig- 
ures—those remorseless arguments which no sophis- 
tries can withstand. 

The chapter entitled “* Use of Strong Drinks Injures 
Labor’ puts the commercial aspects of the liquor 
trade so plainly that any laboring man can see them. 
The author says: 

*The man who spends a dollar for liquor receives nothing 
of value; labor receives less than two cents from the dollar 
so spent. If a dollar is spent fora pair of shoes for a child, 
labor would have received nearly twenty-three cents as its 
share instead of less than two cents as when spent for liquor. 
- . - Hence, in examining the question of capital and 
labor, the drink question is a very important element which 
must be duly considered. The remedy for bad trade is cer- 
tainly in our own hands. As long as men spend their money 
for liquors which give but little profit to labor, whilst at the 
same time they take the place of those commodities that 
give more employment to the laboring classes, we shall have 
a continuance of hard times, a scarcity of work, and conse- 
quently, low wages; and the laborer will continue ‘ the slave 
of capital.’ ”’ 

The contents of this book should be published as a 
tract, and circulated freely among the thinking in- 
habitants of every town. We believe that if this 
course were adopted the apparent greatness of tne 
outlay would be fully justified. In giving battle to 
such a gigantic organization as the liquor trade, the 
aggressive army should be as large and strong as pos- 
sible, and should industriously seek its recruits from 
among the solid, steady citizens who, if hard to excite, 
are still harder to suppress when they are once inter- 
ested and convinced of the righteousness of a cause. 
It is only by the co-operation of this class that the 
temperance reform can be successfully accomplished. 
The vitality of a business in which nearly half a mill- 
ion persons are engaged will prove to be something 
wonderful, and only the wits and energies of the 
largest host we can bring against it will be able to de- 
stroy it. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Health Fragments, by Dr. George H. and Susan 
Everett, is a book written in the style of the popular 
lecturer, and will be a useful! volume to that large class 
of people who cannot bear to study even so an im- 
portant subject as personal health, unless the lessons 
are made with an especial view to the entertainment 
of students. The advice given bythe authors is good 
in almost every case, and is upon topics which Ameri- 
cans are deplorably ignorant about. This is a good 
book for circulating libraries. (C. P. Somerby, New 
York. 32.00.) 

If the publishers of Hans Wachenhusen’s novel, 
For a Woman’s Sake, had omitted to say upon the 
title-page of the book that the author is the Wilkie 
Collins of Germany the story might be read with 
some interest. To a reader familiar with Wilkie Col- 
lins, however, the book suggests that author only as 
the opposite of Wachenhusen in almost every quality 
essential to a successful novelist. The popularity of 
Collins is due principally to that skill of construction 
which enables him to present strong dramatic scenes 
and sequences in such manner as to have the air of 
probability; this faculty Wachenhusen possesses in 
less degree than very many ordinary story writers. 
(W. F. Gill & Co.) 

Few foreign countries present such attractions 
to the American traveler as Switzerland. The grand- 
eur of its scenery, the hardy independence of its 
people, and the bond of sympathy between our two 
nations as republics make it an especially pleasant 
ground for our people. Mr.S. H. M. Byers, the United 
States Consul at Zurich, has issued a volume, named 


Switzerland and the Swiss, from the title page of | % 


which he modestly withholds his name. A resident 
for many years in Switzerland, and conversant with 
all its beauties, he is enabled to present an e:ctremely 
interesting description and at the same time a valu- 
able guide to tourists. Mr. Byers served with distinc- 
tion in our late war, was sixteen months a prisoner, 
and suffered severely in health. He went to Switzer- 
land as the representative of our Governmemt some 
years since. He has made a careful study of the 
people of the country, and we heartily comnrend the 
result of his observations. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


In The Illustrated History of Hymns and Their 
Authors, by Rev. Edwin M. Long, is collected a great 
deal of interesting and curious information about the 
religious songs and song-writers of the modern church. 
It contains about forty portraits, some of them from 
steel, and others fac-similes of very old wood-cuts, 
and is illustrated by many other engravings on wood. 
The text is composed of fragments of biograpky, re- 
ligious anecdote, and even jokes growing out of seme 
of the abuses of religious song. The author’s literary 
manner is not above criticism, but where there are so 
very few writers who call attention to the 1ecessity 
and power of song, any one of them deserves hearty 
commendation rather than fault-finding. (J. F. Jag- 
gers, Phila.) 


In addition to occasional letters from tourists 
on the air, soil and productions of Florida, we are now 
to have more practical information from the pens of 
Floridians themselves. Their medium will be The 
Semi-Tropical, a monthly magazine, the first number 
of which has just reached us. It contains articles on 
“Grape-Growing in Florida,” ‘‘Homestead Exemp 
tion in Florida,” “ Field Crops of Florida,” ‘* Advan- 
tages of Extra Culture,” as well as some letters setting 
forth the feature of certain Florida counties. It con- 
tains poems too—did any one ever see an American 
magazine, on no matter what special interest, that 
dared to show its pages without a poem? The editor 
promises additional papers of special interest by well- 
known residents of Florida. The future of a magazine 
cannot be predicted from the appearance of _ its first 
number, but if the editor of the Sub-Tropicat bas the 
courage to stick to his subjectand to protect his: pages 
against any contributions which bear the slightest 
evidence of the pen of the real-estate agent, he can 
make an excellent subscription list in the North. 
(C. W. Blew, Jacksonville, Florida. %3 per year, 30 
cents per number.) 


Mr. Calvin Townsend, long known to teachers 
as an earnest advocate of the study of the Constitution 
of the United States in the school-room, has abridged 
his larger text-book on Civil Government, emd pub- 
lished it under the title of A Shorter Course in Civil 
Government. The title of the book should be under- 
stood to refer only to the government of our owr 
country, for to this the text, excepting a few pages 


‘upon the peculiarity of other systems of rule, is de 


voted. The National Constitution is printed in full, 
with a short history of the method of its formation, 
and a chronological record of the fifteen Amendrnents. 


The succeeding chapters are upon the Branches of 


Government, Congress and its powers and duties, law- 
makivg, the rights of States, State subordination, 
State prohibitions, personal rights, and the duties and 
relations of executives and the judiciary. A few per- 
tinent questions follow each chapter. The lessons are 
seventy in number, and none of them are long, heavy 
or involved; the book may therefore be handled, ina 


single term, by the higher classes of a common school, 


or by any of the classes of a high-school or academy. 
We believe that pupils would receive greater benefit 
from a course, equally long or even a great deal 
shorter, upon the principles on which all good govy- 
ernment is based, and, also, upon the duties of the 
governed ; such a course would afford the preparatory 
instruction necessary to the intelligent comprehension 
of any applied system of government, even if this lat- 
ter be taught as simply and well as Mr. Totwnsend 
teaches it. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new eee delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
this paper will be a tedged tm ay earliest subsequent issue. 
Dublishe rs wil confer a favor promptl us of ary omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memorar of prices are desirable in ail 


cases. | 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Armstrong, Florence C.,“ The King in His Beauty.’’ pene. 
Bradlaugh, Charles, * A Few Words About the pts 


Christophers, Rev. 8. W., The Singers 

Daudet. Alphonse, “The New Don Quixo te. Ww. Gill & gi 

* Doings of the Boley Family in Town and d‘Coiint rr, 


D’Aub este, * Hist. Reformation. 6.” 
Everett, G. H.&8 * Health Fra 
Matilda, ‘ Practical Et nes.” A. 8. es & 
Giberne, Agnes, * Coulyng Castle. Carte 

Hargreaves, Wm., “ Qur Wasted 


Heusser-Schweitzer, Meta, * Al 
Luthardat, C. E., * St. John ‘the. 


Lempriere’s Classi ical u 
Mitier, Hu * Testimony of the Rocks. 
Nadal, E. 8., é Impressions of London Sociai Life.”’. 
Peck, W. G., ** Manual of Algebra. Ss. Barnes 
Sweetser, J. E., * Pilgrim Melodies.”......... 


Stevens, H. R., “ Scripture 


R rgh, N. 
Townshend, Calvin, “* A Shorter Course in Civil Government.” 
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Thompson, Rev. Andrew, “In the Holy, Land. 2 0 
Wilson, Andrew, *“ The Abode of Snow.”..........0+0- Putnams. 2 25 
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TWO OF GREELEY’S OLD 
LETTERS. 
New York, July 24, 1857. 
My Dear Sir: Seeing in the Tri- 
pune the death of your sweet child, whom 
I so well remember, impels me to write 
you a word. 1 offer no consolation, and 
I need not assure you of my sympathy. 
But you and your wife are still young 
and hopeful, other children will doubt- 
less be lent you; and though you will 
never: forget this firstling of the flock, 
nor fail to remember her with a pensive 
and chastened sadness, yet you will live 
to realize, even in this state of being, how 
wisely prescient and merciful is the chas- 
tisement which “‘smites but to heal.” 
Let me give you, in this connection, a 
ifaf from my experience. 


I have had seven children, of whom 


five are gone. Of three sons none sur- 
vive, and two of them were respectively 
five and a half and six years of age when 
they were reclaimed. Ll need not say 
how beautiful and good they were—the 
early called are always thus. When the 
first of them died my youth ended. I 
thought I could never be sorely stricken 
henceforth. Yet in due time there came 
another, not so delicate, so beautiful, so 
poetic; yet so loving, so tender, so de- 
voted to me, that I thought I had never 
been understood before. I cannot re- 
member that, during his six years’ abode 
with us, he ever even wished to contra- 
vene,my will. 

I left him, January 14, for that hard 
western tour, in brave spirits and good 
general health. At Galesburg. after 
leaving you, I had a letter dictated by 
him, leaving him in excellent health. | 
heard no more till I reached Scranton, 
Pa., on my way home, when a telegram 
reached me during my lecture, stating 
that he was dangerously ill of croup. 1 
hastened home next evening at 8, only to 
find him dead an hour before after endur- 
ing a severe operation and extreme 
sufferings. With him I buried my last 
earthly aspiration. I have two little 
daughters, one eight years old, the other 
but four months, having been born since 
his death, but they are very different 
from and do not replace him. 

Did you not mean to see me this season ? 
Kind regards to Mrs——. 

Yours, HORACE GREELEY. 


New YorK, June 24, 1864. 
My Dear——: I dare not say anything 
of any particular gold mine, because I 
some years since persuaded friends to 
invest in two or three that looked 
dazzling, but which proved delusive. I 
lost my own money, which I could spare; 
- but the loss of iny friends’ little hoards 
made me sore and sad, and I dare not say 
“gold mine’’ ever since. Let us keep 
our money for the needs of the govern- 
ment for a little while, and then we can 

safely invest in gold mines. 
Yours, HORACE GREELEY. 


“COMIN THRO’ THE RYE.” 


NEW YORK pictorial publishes an 
illustration of **Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,”’ and blunders into what we pre- 
sume is the popular misconception of the 
ditty, giving a laddie and lassie meeting 
and kissing in a field of grain. The 
lines: 
“Tf a laddie meet a lassie . 
Comin’ thro’ the rye,” 
and especially the other couplet: 
** A’ the lads they smile on me 
When comin’ thro’ the rye,” 


seem to imply that traversing the rye 
was an habitual or common thing, but 
what in the name of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society could be the object in 
tramping down a crop of grain in that 
style? The song perhaps suggests a har- 
vest scence, where both sexes, as is the 
custom in Great Britain, are at work 
reaping, and where they would come 
and go through the field indeed, but not 
through the rye itself, so as to meet and 
kiss in it. The truth is the rye in this 
case is nO more grain than Rye Beach is, 
it being the name of a small, shallow 
stream near Ayr, in Scotland, which, 
baving neither bridge nor ferry, was 
forded by people going to and from the 
market, custom allowing a lad to steal a 
kiss from any lass of his acquaintance 
whom he met midstream. Our contem- 
porary will see that this is the true ex- 
planation, if he will refer to Burns’s 


original ballad, in which the first verse | ton, N. Y. 


refers to the lass wetting her clothes in 
the stream. 
* Jennie is a’ wat, puir-bodie ; 
Jenny’s seldom dry ; 
She drag'lt a’ her petticoatie, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 
—Newhuryport Herald. 


UsE oF PAPER.—Of the 1,300,000, 
000 of human beings inhabiting the globe 
370,000,000 have no paper nor writing 
material of any kind; 500,000,000 of the 
Mongolian race use a paper made from 
the stalks and leaves of plants; 10,000,- 
000 use for graphic purposes tablets of 
wood ; 130,000,000—the Persians; Hindoos, 
Armenians and Syrians—have paper 
made from cotton, while the remaining 
300,000,000 use the ordinary staple. The 
annual consumption by this latter num- 
ber is estimated at 1,800,000,000 pounds, 
an average of six pounds to the person, 
which has increased from two and a haif 
pounds during the last fifty years. To 
produce this amount of paper 200,000,000 
pounds of woolen rags, 800,000,000 pounds 
of cotton rags, besides great quantities 
of linen rags, straw, wood and other 
materials, are yvearly consumed. The 
paper is manufactured in 3,960 paper 
mills, employing 90,000 male and 180,000 
female laborers. The proportionate 
amounts manufactured of the different 
kinds of paper are stated to be—of writ- 
ing paper, 300,000,000 pounds; of printing 
paper 900,000,000 pounds; of wall paper, 
400,000,000 pounds, and 200,000,000 pounds 
of cartoons, blotting-paper, &. 


—A youngster being required to 
write a composition upon some portion 
of the human body, selected that which 
unites the head to the body, and ex- 
pounded as follows: ‘* A- throat is con- 
venient to have, especially to roosters 
and ministers. The. former eats corn 
and crows with it; the latter preaches 
through his’n, and then ties it up. This 
is pretty much all I can think of about 
necks,”’ 


Husiness Department, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park 
Row, New York, are, without doubt, 
the leading Advertising Agents of 
the United States, and, therefore, of 
the world. They have, by the free, 
liberal, and yet well directed use of 
money, built themselves up in the 
esteem of the leading publishers and 
advertisers of the continent, and by 
an unusual energy have succeeded in 
perfecting in every detail a business 
that more than anything else tells 
of the growth and importance of 
the newspaper business.—Memphis 
(Tenn.) Appeal. 


Are You Going to Paint? 

Then send and have sent Free the 
book “f Every Man His Own Painter,” 
issued by the Ingersoll Ready Mixed 
Paint Works, 261 Front St., corner of 
Dover, New York. Their paint is un- 
questionably the best and cheapest prep- 
aration of old English Lead and French 
Zine known to science. Its price is less 
than cost of materials for making ordi- 
nary Paint and endures three times as 
long. 


YESTERDAY we called on the Mayor, 
and were politely shown into his parlor; the 
carpet was beautiful, furniture e egant, and 
walls frescoed in picturesque designs. One 
thine only marred the general appearance of 
a parlor seldom surpassed for real comfort. 
It was a zig-zag rust y-looking on the 
ceiling, over the left window by 
dampness penetrating the brick ‘¥ wail, or a 
leak in the roof. Neither of these ever occur 
where Glines’ Slate Roofing Paint is used. The 
article is a perfect repellent of water, or even 
dampness, and is largely in use. We are sorry 
is ae a did not sooner know that the offices 

Siate Roofing Co. were at 8 Cedar 8t.. 
this Cit , a8 well as in Boston and Philadel. 
ae 1e fact that this paint is not only re- 

iable and effectual, but cheap, is a sufficient 
hint for our readers to address them at once 
for their 100 page Book, which is sent free to 
any address.—£xaminer and Chronicle, 


“ What’s Sozodont mean ina breath ; 
**Sozo”’ means sa ve,’ tes’’ * teeth’ 
Preserver of teeth—for the least, 
The word means the truth—tis really the best 
Teeth —* we know—for none can com- 


For gums, breath and teeth, with Sozodont 


ere: will win. The public fully ap- 
preciate our scales which are fast disp acing 


all The Jones Scale Works, Bingham 


HOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any oral! of the unsoid lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE STRIP.” 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 
with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 

ay 11, 1872, (U.S. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 
98 and 99. | 

They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for all 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar and fifty cents per ucre fur such lands 
as lie west of said river. 

Printed lists, describing the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their pruper legal subdivisions and in- 
dicating the minimum price at which each tract is 
held, will be sent by mail to the addressof any 
person making aepiic ation therefor to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Receiver of the local offices at Wich- 
itn and Independence, Kansas. 

Persons offering to purchase may bid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and se aled, and must be tor not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
—- to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

ist.) 

Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 
turned to the proper party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be notified 
of such acceptance as soon after the opening of 
the bids as practicable, and if within forty days 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment in 
full be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the > age bid, the land upon 
=p such bid was made will be again subject to 
sale 


The ten per cent. deposit required to accompany 
bids may be remitted in Post Office orders, certifi- 
cates of deposit, certified checks on some Govern- 
ment depository payable to the order of the 
Commntagnonet of the General Land office, or in 


“The right to reject any and ail bids is expressly 
reserve 

All vide must be sealed and addressed to the 
** COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed Brps FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 


Bids will be received as above tnvited until 12 - 


o’elock noon of the thirtieth day of November, 
1875, after which they will be duly opened and 
acted upon. 
S$. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CREEK PLAITED Soil. sé. 


itest Style—ail long hair ed. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Meclose stamp for 
illustrated fashion plate. CHAS. V. PECKUAM, 
777 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


.65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ER RICAN OOKS, almost 
give away. 110,000 Juveniles, 

eautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stam 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
-. New York City. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of ai! the towns in the 
United States, the Territories, and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 
according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largeat local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a cai- 
alogue of newspapers which are recommended to 
advertisers as value in proportion to 
hee charge Also, all newspapers tn the United 
States and Canada printing over 5,000 ennlan each 
ssue. Also.all the Religious, Agricultural, Scien- 
tific, and Mechanical, M asonic, Juvenile, 
Commercial, Insurance, Real tate 
Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other special 
class journals; very complete lists. Together with 
a complete list of over 300 German papers printed 
in the United States. Also, an essay upon adver- 
tising ; many tables of rates, showing the eost of 
advertising in various newspapers, und eversthing 

which beginner in > Adept would like to 


know. Add 
GEO. P. ROW REM, & CO. 
41 Park Row, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fitts sho street, 
facing CENTRAL Pima, New York. This English. 
Classieal, French and German Family and Day 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten de- 
partment, will reopen on ursday, 1875. 
For full information, send for Gata ogue. The 
) i i 
MRS. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, 5 PTincipals. 


CLECTIC MEDICA L COLLEGE of the 
4 City of New York, 15th St. and Livingston PI. 
holds two sessions annuaily, commencing Oct. 5th 
and Feb. Sth. Publishes The Medicai Ec'ectic, 
#1.£0a year. Specimen copies furnished free. 
dress ROBERT 8S. NEWTON, M.D., 137 West 47th St., 
N. ¥. City. 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Stamford, Conn. Established 4] years in pres- 
ent locality. Thoroughly 2 HOME SCHOOL. For 
boarding-school purposes the situation is —_- 
valed. eopens Sept. bith. JAMES BETTS, 
JAMES BETTs, Principals. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) 


Mass. 
Attractive home; best instruction im all branches; ; 


special care of health, ame nearly 
full. Next year begins ddress early 


YONKERS: MILIT. ARY INSTITU TE 
for making Boys healthy, Chris- 


BENJAMIN: ‘MASON 
Box No. Gas, Yonkers, N. 4 


WANTED. — YOUNG MEN AND 
LADIES to learn Telegra raph earn 
end stamp for 


salary of $50 to #100 per month. 
TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N..Y. 


full particulars to 


HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Prepares oung men for Sommercial. Literary 
and Scientific pursuits 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
BISBEE, 


() TIS 
RIV ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 


imspection py of his SCHOOL 


M®- J. 7. BENEDICT'S 8 BOARDING 
D DA 
for Young and Children, 7 East 42a St. 
New York, will reopen September th. 
send for Circulars. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


A CAN Conservatory of Music.—Musical 

Boarding School, 144 Fifth Avy., N. Y. For. Pros- 

and particulars apply to Prof. Schr 
rector. 


PRICES REDUCED 


OF THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


It Costs Less, and will Outwear the 
Best of any Other. 


Send for new Price-List and sample Card to 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, or 
132 East River St., Clevetand, O. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS and 
MES, STEREOSCOPES AND V Ho- 


SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo- 
a ialty. First premium at Vienna, 

Manuf facturers of Photographic Materials. ~ 


“FIRST GRAND EXPOSITION 


of the INSTI. 
TOUTE, Pittsburgh, Pa., s Oct. 7, closes Nov. 6. 
Address A. J. NELLIS, T.LI. 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS Mfrs. 
V 


ot Superior Wood Type and Borders 
* California.”’ and other improved Cabin 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble ie Imposing Stones 
Composing Sticks and Oe ases, ete. £18 
St., cor. Fulton, N. Y. Complete Newspaper 
u 


DON’T GO WEST. Ma 
ble salt waterand R.R.v 
Write forcatalogue. J.C. 


land Farms on Naviga- 
ow. 12 hours from N.Y. 
ummer, Cambridge, Md. 


Anthracite, Bituminous : Timber 


LANDS for sale in Pennsylvania. Apply to 
P. W. SHEAFER, Pottsville, Pa. 
VIRGIN“ Farms for sale and exchange. Send 


for CHAFFIN, STAPLES & Cuw., 
Richmond, V 


LEAKY ROOFS made water-tight Ok NO CHARGE. 


Prices low; estimates free; 


letters by rnail promptly attended to. 


Write at once and save rnoney. Old Roofs repaired, new ones 
laid, and all work warranted. GLINES’ RUBBER 


Complete materials fora new roof 4c.a aq. ft.; can be laid by any oom and eriet 


to ALL other roofings for wall qualities, and 


LSO 100 PAGE BOOK, 
shingling, prevent decay, tae 


urability. 


all particulars how to repair old = 


STOP LEAKS, EFFECTUALLY AND CHEAPLY, 


in roofs of all kinds, 


mailed any one stating where they saw this notice; write or call at 


once. Glines’ Rubber hooting being very elastic and requiring N@© tar or gravel, is strongly 
recommended by Architects, Corporations, Public Institutions, Builders, and leading men in 
all sections, for new steep or flat roofs; can also be laid over old shingles, felt, plastic and 
mastic roofs with positive satisfaction; will not draw and split apart or crack—is clean to 


in eold weather; 


bs. to the square, and when ol ld, can easily be repai 
but 6% pense. Correspondence invited. Agent wanted in every town. 


ments offe 


has mo smell in hot weather; sheds water readily; weighs 


nted or repaired by any = ata 
iberal induce- 


N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., & Cedar St., New York. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


HE Scriptures of the New Testament resem- 
ble a mine that has never been half worked. 
The best schemes of theology and philosophy that 
have been constructed out of their materials seem 
poor in comparison with the richness of the orig- 
inal records. Neither those who have studied in 
the line of churchly tradition nor those who have 
worked from an independent standpoint seem to 
have fully fathomed the meaning of this history 
of the birth of Christianity. 

In regard, for example, to the Divine Nature, 
and the peculiar intimacy between Jesus and the 
Father, there have been elaborate attempts at 
full explanation. But these theories, whatever 
value they may have had as partial apprehensions 
of the truth, are at the best meager and unsatis- 
fying. The analysis of the Godhead in the 
fashion of a mathematical diagram, explaining its 
interior relations as one maps out a triangle, and 
then again resolving the person of Jesus into its 
Divine and human elements with nice scholastic 
exactness—this process while it may not be alto- 
gether unfruitful, certainly produces no such 
august and moving impression as the unsystem- 
atic and disconnected teachings of the New Testa- 
ment itself. Imagine the Athanasian Creed in- 
serted in the Gospel of John as an unfolding of 
Christ’s divinity ! 

On the other hand, those who have tried to 
interpret the history by discarding from it all 
elements of mystery, and by regarding Jesus as 
merely on a level with other great reformers— 
though they have done service by bringing into 
light facts that had been overlooked or neglected, 
leave unsounded the depths of spiritual life which 
are peculiar to Christianity. In a word, no 
school of interpretation seems to have reached 
the full meaning of the Gospel history. Yet the 
history remains unique in its influence upon the 
lives of men, fruitful as the Nile, and almost as 
mysterious in the sources of its power. 

We believe that the future is to develop a far 
better comprehension than has ever yet been 
reached of the significance of the initial facts of 
the Christian religion. We believe that accom- 
panying that better knowledge, partly producing 
it and partly flowing from it, will be a purer and 
deeper spiritual life among men than now 
exists. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to indi- 
cate with confidence and with minuteness the 
course of this future development. But it appears 
to us that this characteristic will belong to it : the 
New Testament will be regarded as the record 
not of exceptional phenomena, but of a mani- 

festation of permanent spiritual laws. Its his- 
tory will be discerned not as an isolated episode 
in the history of mankind, but as the conspicu- 
ous emergence in human consciousness of great 
principles which rule forever in the universe. 
We believe it will be found that by obeying 


— with the true order of things, men may 
come into experiences similar to those recorded 
(and only partially recorded) in the New Testa- 
ment. The life of Jesus, it will be seen, instead 
of having its significance as a solitary and com- 
pleted transaction, was the point at which man- 
kind entered on a higher range of experience ; 
its upward course to be marked by delays 
and relapses, yet tending always toward the 
shining height on which Jesus, ‘‘ the first-born 
among many brethren,” walked. In this view, 
the earthly life of Jesus is not only a fulfillment of 
prophecy, it is itself a prophecy of that high 
estate to which he is himself our leader and fore- 
runner. | 

Our ordinary modes of thought about Christ do 
not seem to make due account of the promises 
and encouragements by which he appears to 
beckon his followers toward closest fellowship 
and even partnership in his own peculiar nature. 
Such words are: ‘* He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do”; ‘‘ At that day ye 
shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
and I in you”; ‘‘ The glory which Thou gavest 
me I have given them, that they may be one even 
as we are one.” With this fits the thought of 
Paul, when he said, “I fill up that which is be- 
hind of the sufferings of Christ.” With this 
accords the expectation of John, ‘‘ We shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” With 
this falls in that peculiar and tender expression 
by which Christ calls us his brethren. Does not 
the general teaching of the New Testament lead 
us toward this: that there is open to mankind 
some such inmost communion with the Divine 
heart, some such sympathetic absorption in the 
Divine will through the spirit of submissiveness 
and aspiration and love, as bore in the life of 
Jesus its perfect fruit? 

Those views of the lives of the Apostles and 
the early church which the Acts and the Epistles 
afford us present features which we are in the 
habit of regarding as exceptional and peculiar to 
their time. Some such peculiarities, no doubt, 
there were ; every age has its own special color- 
ing which never reappears. But, in regard to 
whatever is most vital and intense in the Apos- 
tolic life, it would seem that we ought to regard 
it as belonging to the essence and not the acci- 
dents of Christianity, and to seek for the under- 
lving law which, being rightly understood and 
obeyed, will produce like results in our own time. 
The New Testament loses a part of its best sig- 
nificance through our habit of separating its facts 
from our own possibilities. Of extraordinary con- 
trol over material forces, though that is a legiti- 
mate branch of the subject, we do not here speak, 
both because undue importance is likely to be 
attached to it, and because in this direction there 
is special liability to delusion. But in regard also 
tothe interior and higher phases of experience, the 
Apostolic records are significant because they 
disclose not what is exceptional, but what is a 
permanent possibility of the race. The sense of 
an indwelling Divine presence, the conscious 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, the living fellow- 
ship of Christ, the absolute assurance of immor- 
tality,—these, so far from being an exclusive 
possession of the New Testament writers or their 
contemporaries, would seem to be the rightful 
inheritance of Christians in every age. To some 
extent the inheritance has been enjoyed, but with 
no such fullness of recognition and possession as 
it might be and we believe will be. 

The true understanding of the New Testament 
will keep pace with the growth of mankind in 
that life whose principles found in the New Test- 
ament their first full expression. There will be 
a decrease in servile homage to ‘the letter that 
killeth,” as ‘‘the spirit that giveth life” is truly 
discerned. There will be discrimination between 
the vital principles and the local, individual, 
transient elements of the record, as intelligence 
advances and Christian scholarship does its work 
faithfully and fearlessly. But the kernel within 
the shell, the transcendent facts embodied in the 
record, will have new and mightier power as the 
true meaning is discerned. | 

This age has seen a great deal of purely intel- 
lectual discussion of the problems of religion. 
With some incidental harm, there has resulted, as 
we think, great good. There is a purely intellect- 
ual work to be done ; the ‘‘ dry light” of scholarly 
and scientific methods has its value even in the 
religious field. But a purely intellectual recon- 
struction or revival of Christianity is an impossi- 
bility. The very conception of Christianity 


those principles, and putting themselves in har- 


higher type of character prevails, with intenser 
sense of duty, with larger and finer sympathies, 
with more intimate consciousness of God, so will 
the understanding of religious questions grow 
clear and full. One great principle of life and of 
interpretation the age is already grasping. It is 
in the words of Christ: ‘‘If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” The key to 
truth is right living. 


THE VOICE OF A STATESMAN. 


R. SCHUR2Z, it will be remembered, is one of 
those Democrats who left his party and 
joined the Republicans at anearly day. By his 
course during the war he won the confidence of the 
friends of equal rights, and it is well known that 
President Lincoln, in the darkest hours of the 
conflict, often sought his advice. In 1872, when 
he was a member of the U. 8. Senate from the 
State of Missouri, having lost confidence in the 
management of the Republican party, he took the 


Known as the ‘Cincinnati movement.” The 
nomination of Mr. Greeley by the reformers was 
made in the face of the most strenuous opposition 
on his part, though he gave it afterwards a reluc- 
tant support. Whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of his course at that time, only the blind- 
est partisan will question the purity of his mo- 
tives, or deny that he exhibited a high moral 
courage in acting upon convictions that subjected 


ciates. One of the consequences of his course 
was the loss of his seat in the Senate, while re- 
taining the confidence of the best men in both 
political parties. On his return recently from 
Europe, where he had been received with the 
honors due an American statesman, his former 
Republican associates in Ohio invoked his aid in 
resisting the pernicious heresy of Inflation as em- 
bodied in the platform of the Democratic party 
of that State. We have before us the speech 
first made by him in response to this appeal. 

Mr. Schurz addresses himself especially to the 
Democrats of Ohio, reminding them that in 1872 
he and they stood together upon a hard money 
platform, to which he is still faithful, while they 
have been committed by their leaders to the op- 


publican party, but as an independent Democrat 
of the old school, and entreats them, for their 
party’s as well as their country’s sake, to rebuke 
and resist the men who are ‘seeking to lead them 
into the quagmire of Inflation and Repudiation. 
His appeal is so powerful in its high moral tone, 
so true to Democratic principles and traditions, 
and so fortified by argument and illustration, as 
to carry conviction to every one not hopelessly 
smitten by the madness of the hour. We do not 
wonder that it has carried dismay into the ranks 
of the Inflationists, and inspired a confident hope 
of their defeat. Well does he say that this ques- 
tion of “honest money” ‘‘involves not only the 
material interests, but the character, the good 
mame, the whole moral being of the American 
people”; that the policy of Inflation ‘‘ would dis- 
credit republican institutions the world over, 
expose the Aimerican people to ridicule and the 
contempt of civilized mankind ; make our politi- 
cal as well as business life more than ever the 
hot-bed of gambling and corruption, and plunge 
the country into all those depths of moral and 
material bankruptcy and ruin, which, as all his- 
tory demonstrates, never, never, fail to follow a 
course so utterly demented in its wickedness.” 
The Inflationists make their appeal to the la- 
boring classes, especially to these out of employ- 
ment, or who are working for low wages, seeking 
to inflame their prejudices against capitalikts and 
bondholders as responsible for all their trouble. 
Mr. Schurz shows that this is the appeal of dema- 
gogues, and that, if listened to, it will plunge the 
poor into deeper wretchedness. The laboring 
classes, above all others, have an interest in 
maintaining a sound currency, or in insisting, as 
Mr. Schurz says, upon none but ‘‘ honest money.” 
Capitalists may, in many ways, modify the inju- 
rious effect of inflation upon their own interests ; 
but the poor are certain to be ground by it as 
between an upper and a nether millstone. If his 
argument upon this point could only reach the 
classes to whom it is addressed, we do not see 
how it could fail to carry conviction to their 
minds, for it is brought to the level of their com- 
prehension, and so plainly and strikingly .illus- 


implies other and higher sources of truth. As 


trated as to be irresistible. We are not blind to 


| men’s lives become purer, sweeter, holier; as a 


position of a reformer, uniting with what is | 


him to the censure of many old friends and asso- 


posite doctrine. He makes his appeal to them, 
not as a Republican, or in-the interest of the Re- - 
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the dangers that beset the country from this In- | 


lation madness, but we must indulge the hope 
that the people of Ohio will resist and defeat it. 


STUDY AT HOME. 


PLAN for a post-graduate course at home 
has lately been projected and put into 
successful operation. Three years ago some 
ladies and gentlemen organized the ‘Society 
to Encourage Studies at Home.” The working 
plan of the society is extremely simple. The 
managers, who are also the instructors, consist 
of ten ladies of unusual intelligence and culture, 
and one gentleman of high scholarship; the 
duties of Secretary and Treasurer are filled by one 
lady. Persons wishing to join the society must 
be not less than seventeen years of age, and must 
agree to study; the fee is two dollars per year, | 
which goes to the printing and postage fund. 
Each new member receives from the Secretary a 
programme of the studies advised by the manag- 
ing committee, selects any branch or branches, 
reports such selection tothe Secretary, is directed 
as to the course and books prescribed for such 
study, and is informed to which of the managers 
to apply for instructions, and to report progress. 
The manager who thus becomes a tutor receives, 
personally or by mail, reports and questions, and 
in turn makes such replies and suggestions as 


. would be naturally expected from any director of 


studies. At a yearly meeting (and the only one) 
of the Society, as full an attendance as possible 
is desired, the results of the Society’s labors du- 
ring the year are reported, and ceriificates and 
diplomas are awarded. 

This society has been in successful operation 
It was formed for the benefit of 
young ladies only, but there is no feature of its 
plan that would not be equally practicable with 
classes of adults of either or both sexes. There is 
not east of the Rocky Mountains a single section 


of country as large as that over which the mem- 


bers of this Boston society are scattered in which 
there are not hundreds of men and women who 
would gladly avail themselves of a similar course 
of study, or in which a competent board of mana- 
gers could not be found. Whether a board could, 
like that in Boston, be formed by the action of 
the managers themselves, and without any re- 
quirement for compensation, can only be ascer- 
tained by people who are competent and willing 
to organize such a society, but there can be no 
doubt that a modest outlay would secure the 
proper body of instructors or directors. The 
amount of time which a member may be able to 
devote to study will necessarily regulate the nuim- 
ber of branches he can pursue, but no one who 
has any spare hours need be debarred from mem- 
bership in such a society. 

With the realization that, no matter how 
small the daily opportunity naay be, study may 
continue as long as life lasts, many men and 


women will be impelled to make complete and 


harmonious the fragments of information which 
they now retain in forms utterly unavailable ; 
they will also, when this is done, have such en- 
couragement to farther study as they were never 
inspired with while at school. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Mr. Henry Vincent,the English lecturer, whose 
visit to this country five or six years ago w.\ll be widely 
remembered, has come again, to fulfill a series of pre- 
fessional engagements and renew acquaintance With 
his troops of friends. 


—The Presbyterian papers bestew unstinted 
eulogy upon the Rev. Dr. John Ch«mbers, who died 
recently in Philadelphia. The /tertor informs us 
that he was “a tower of «rength for every good 
causé.” Not quite. We-+emember that in the days of 
the anti-slavery strussie he was an open apologist for 
slavery and the fxgzitive-slave law, and in the constant 
habit of pour# out in his pulpit the fiercest invective 
upon the neads of the Abolitionists. We do not recall 
thie act in any spirit of retaliation or unkinduess, but 
m the interest of historical truth. The men who led 
the American Church into that quagmire may not 
have been bad, but they certainly were not the “ con- 
secrated men ”’ of their day. 


—It is because we desire to make as effective as 
possible the moral protest, against the opening of a 
place in the Tribune building for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks that we have protested against the vulgar 
abuse and exaggeration resorted to by certain papers 
and persons in alluding toit. In short, it isin the in- 


terest of temperance, and not, as the National Tem- 
perance Adwocate insinuates, to upologize for the 
liquor traffic, that we have uttered our protest against 
such vulgerity and abuse. We do not believe that in- 
temperance in the-~~ ref is to be abolished by 


intemperance of speech, still less: by untruthfulness. 
We think that a temperance ref¢ »rmer should always 
carry in bis head a civil, courteo us, and, above all, a 
truthful tongue. If this fairly r anks us among the 
apologists of the liquor traffic, we > must be content to 
stand there. We insist that, to sp «ak of restaurants, 
where the sale of liquors is mainl y incidental to the 
consumption of food, and to which -respectable people 
resort daily for meals, as “ gin-nrills,”’ ‘‘ rum-holes,”’ 
hells,” dram-dens,”’ etc., is not onily to speak fool- 
ishly and with little regard to fairnx:>ss and truth, but 
to weaken the moral protest agains t what is evil in 
such places, All the talk on this s;:ubject has been 
just so much gratuitous advertising; to the Tribune 
restaurant, augmenting its sales of liquors by hun- 
dreds if not thousands of dollars, and t. hus doing great 
mischief. This sort of thing, moreover, has a tendency 
to disgust and repel from the temper ance cause the 
very class of people whose help it most needs. 


—A little boy of four years, stasnding in the 
moonlight by his sister aged six, said to her, ‘‘ Isn’t 
God a good man, Nelly, to give us su: ch a beautiful 
moon?’ ‘*“QOh, Freddy,” said the sist er, in earnest 
remonstrance, *‘don’t call God a maa; for, if ever 
there was a gentleman, I’m sure God is: pne!”’ Fact. 

—The Christian Advocate discovers. *‘a tendency 
for some years past in the Republican party to loose 
its hold upon the negro voters of the South,” and it 
thinks ‘*‘ that, after the close of the curreé »nt presidential 
term, the colored people will have but little to hope 
from the General Government; and in: that case they 
must, of course, go to the wall.” The (Jhristian Advo- 
cate’s fears, we hope and trust, will pisove groundless. 
What all men need, white or black, is ec iucation, moral, 
intellectual and industrial. If the ireedmen of the 
South have stamina enough to eridurs the forty years’ 
sojourn in the wilderness, they shiall er rter the promised 
land. Those must fall by the way wlio cannot endure 
the hardships of the way. Our hope'ts not.in any con- 
siderable aid from the Federal government, The op- 
portunities for such help are occasiotialand rare. The 
government is a machine too cumbersome to be used 
as a nurse, and however desirable or equitable its in- 
terference in behalf of the weak muty be, the actual 
exercise of such power is liable to carry with it evils 
which more than balance the benefits. That which 
the freedmen need is to work out their-:own salvation. 
The American Missionary Associatinom and kindred 
societies, that are opening normal sclsools, promoting 
elementary education, preparing Cb.ristian ministers 
from among the colored people, do n 1ore to meet the 
exigency than a hundred congresses cando. It is the 
misfortune of the freedmen that they belong to a 
party. It makes no difference whe ther it be Repub- 
lican or Democratic. The freedm en need to be dis- 
tributed. They qgpould belong to: both parties. It 
should be made the interest of eacl: side in politics to 
win voters and take care of them. If the Republican 
party holds all the freedmen it bec omes the interest of 
the other party to break them dovyn. The unfriendli- 


| ness of the Democratic party in tf re South is hardly so 


harmful to the freedmen as the ec: »ddling and corrup- 
tion of the carpet-baggers of the Republican party. 
If the breaking up of both partir »s could be made the 
means of distributing the freedm.en in about equal pro- 
portions between the two partiss, the measure would 
have in it the greatest provision of gaod. But, the 
question is so large, the proble! ns are so deep, and the 
difficulties so intrinsically resi) and vital, that it is 
folly to map out in advance o/. experience any special 
theory of operation. We have made the slaves freed- 
men. It yet remains fully to’make them men. Man- 
hood is a slow growth. 

—BEWARE OF PoIsON.—Henry* Ward Beecher announces 
that he proposes to take *‘a far more active part” in the man- 
agement of the Christian Union t han heretofore, and to “make 
the paper his own in a more im] »ortant sense than it ever has 
been.” “I shall consider it,” bre adds, “asa parish parallel 
with Plymouth Church.” This announcement should be 
sufficient to keep the Christian |' Jnion out of all families ¥here 
honon Virtue, truth, and piety are respected.—NV. Y. Sun. 
The benignant Sun has orir thanks. This paragraph 
brought us in a score or two of subscribers within 
forty-eight hours, and not a few “families where 
honor, virtue, truth and yf ’ety are respected,” having 
long been readers of the ¢‘hristian Union, think they 
cannot better serve and “honor, virtue, truth and 
piety” than by extending ‘its cifculation. If the Swi:, 
which stings for all, will ‘repeat its thrusts from time 
to time, and send in a biill for advertising, we shall 
cheerfully settle. 


—Who can read withc ut tears this picture of the 
suffering to which a Rittalistic curate of the Church 
in one of the towns of Eregland was lately exposed ? 

** I was recommended by tl:e rector to lodge with a Dissen- 
ter,as being the most eligiiisle place to be had. Well, they 
were very good people in ti 1eir way, and showed me much 
kindness. By-and-by they a:;:ked me if I should object to a 
fellow-lodger being in the same house. Poor tnnocent, I 
said, ‘ No,’ little thinking wh o the said fellow-lodger was to 
be. Jt turned out to my dism:ay that he was a Dissenting min- 
ister. A clergy house with a vengeance! Of course, however, 
T gate notice that 1 would lea ve. But, before the notice had 
expired, there had already been twoor three instances of 
parishoners, who had called :uo see me, being told—* Mr. F. is 
notin, but the other clergyn ‘an is, if he will do.’ ”’ 

Paul has told us how, fe»r Christ’s sake, he endured 
scourging, stoning, shipw reck, perils of robbers, hun- 
ger and thirst,ccld and pn akedness ; but what was all 
this compared with the sufferings of a Ritualistic 


preacher, compelled to lo,-ige in the same house with— 


how can we write the words?—a Dissenting minister? 
We can only recommend him for consolation in his 
sore trouble to the familiar stanza: 
**Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas?” 

—The following note, from a Presbyterian 
clergyman of this State, we publish because we think 
it far better that the statements it contains should 
find their way into the newspapers, where they may 


to fester in private. Our own strong conviction is, 
that while the labors of Moody and Sankey, being 
human, are attended with some incidental evils, they 
have been the means of “turning many unto right- 
eousness.”’ 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

I think it is right that all sides of the Moody and Sankey 
movement in Great Britain should be shown, in order to es- 
timate aright its various bearings and results. I have this 
week received a letter from a valued correspondent in Lon- 
don, a pastor of a church, jn which this paragraph occurs: 

“The result of the Moody and Sankey excitement has been 
to add one servant girl to my church, and to take away two 


| deacons and asmall following to a new mission chapel, where 


Sankey’s hymns supersede Watts and Wesley, and lay preach- 
ers are all the go. My conviction is that much of the result 
of this work will find its way outside the organized churches 
into ‘Mission Halls,’ as in this case, and into that sect of 
hornets, ‘Plymouth Brethrenism.’ This ‘ Hall’ ignores all 
churches and chapels, and preaches ‘ the gospel.’ ”’ 

If such is the spint of arrogance and detraction which re- 
sults from the movements and labors of these evangelists, 
they are not an unmixed blessing, and we shall see what we 
have to guard against. 

Wishing you in your “ new departure” as much success as 
your excellent journal deserves, I am, ; 

Yours truly, 
CLERICUS. 

—The numerous friends of Madame Antoinette 
Sterling will be glad to hear that she makes her first 
appearance in New York since her return from 
Europe, in a grand concert at Steinway Hall to-mor- 
row (Thursday) evening. She will be assisted by a 
quartette from the English Glee Club of New York, 
by Mr. 8.-B. Mills, pianist, and Mr. S. P. Warren, or- 
ganist and musical director. 

—The Woman’s National Temperance Union 
(Mrs. Frances E. Willard, Chicago, Corresponding 
Secretary), appears to be working wisely and well. It 
is especially wise in directing attention to the young. 
The next annual meeting will be held in Cincinnati, 
Nov. 17, 18, 19. 

—The account of “A Negro Revival Meeting,” 
which we published last week, was written by the 
Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of the Methodist Re- 
corder. The meeting was held in the church of Sena- 
tor Revels, at Holly Springs, Miss. The pastor being 
sick, the pulpit was supplied for the day by a brother 
from the country. The report is almost verbatim. 


—On Tuesday, Sept. 7th, the Rev. Henry Jones 
and wife celebrated their golden wedding at Bridge- 
port, Ct., where their work and their home have been 
for thirty-six years. Mr. Jones was a Hartford boy, a 
graduate of the old grammar school there, and of Yale 
College; in both, he was classmate of the Rev. Dr. 
Bacon and the Rev. Pres. Woolsey, who were among 
the guests at the golden wedding. Mrs. Jones (Eliza 
Webster) is the only surviving child of Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer. Dr. Bacon was able to make this 
remarkable statement: “ Fifty years ago L’ was present 
at the marriage of these friends, as a guest; as also, at 
the golden wedding of Dr. and Mrs. Webster, the 
honored parents of this evening’s bride’”” There re- 
main to Mr. and Mrs. Jones a son and daughter, and 
one grandson, all of whom were in at#endance; also 
two sons and one daughter by marrige. The cele- 
bration attracted much attention in Bridgeport, and 


gave opportunity for a very genergl expression of 


gladness and respect by great numbevs of citizens. 


—What shall be done now? Sabbatarians of 
Jewish proclivities, to the rescue! Mr. Moody, in bold 
defiance of the Congregationalist, the Vermont Chron- 
icle, and other equally fastidious papers, rode twelve 
miles last Sunday, from Northfield, Mass., to Brattle- 
boro, Vt.,—a place amply supylied with churches and 
ministers—to hold a special religious service at 9 


was over rode back again ‘to Northfield, where he 
preached at 4 P.M. to a crowd embracing many who 
had come a lopg way on Srnday to hear him. It is 
fortunate that Mr. Moody’s nze.me does not begin with 
B, and that he did not prezich in a tent but in a Town 
Hall, nor at a mountain resort, where, but for him 
there would have been no, preaching, but in a large 
town full of churches! 


—The Alliance says tlrat in Chicago there are 
ministers who, in spite of their long prayers and long 
sermons for the conversic n of the world, are opposed 
to a Moody and Sankey movement in that city. Its 
hope was that this ‘‘ Higt: Church nonsense” was con- 
fined to Cincinnati, bute ven in Chicago there is “here 
and there a preacher wleo is getting uneasy lest some- 
thing uplawful may be .done through these unconse- 
crated mortals, Moodyr and Sankey.” The chief op- 
ponent.of the evangelists in Cincinnati is the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner, and the Ali lance says, if the Chicago High 
Churchman willimpo rt him thither, and “then get a 


bottle of holy water from Bishop Foley, and consecrate 
these laymen before 1jhey begin work in the city, thig 


be refuted if incorrect, than that they should be left . 


o’clock A.M., in the Town Hath: and when the service’ 
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consecration would not only be a pleasant sight for the 
sommunity, but it would harmonize all parties, and 
make heaven a little more secure to those who shall 
be affected by the coming discourses and entreaties. 
For, next to the misfortune of having no gospel at all, 
one Must reckon the misfortune of embracing a gos- 
pel not offered by a legalized agent.’’ Aud the same 
paper adds: 

“We would love to see all the orthodox brethren confess 
that the Lord which a sinner finds under lay preaching is the 
same Lord that Bunyan and all the good saints have always 
been rejoicing over. It is now pretty generally believed 
that the Saviour who ouly converts men through the help of 
ordination vows is not the Christ spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, but must be a kind of formulated Christ fashioned out 
of the remains or ruins of him of the garden and cross. It 
is often the case that an idea becomes modified by passing 
along the ages. Somebody takes away or somebody adds, 
and afters time the original image disappears and we have 
a new fabrication. Thus geologists do not find the actual 
trilobite, but only the mud that once filled theshell. TT the- 
ology itsometimes nappens that the original Jesus becomes 
lost, and that men of intentions indeed, but of feeble 
penetration, hold with wonderful tenacity an outline, some- 
thing full of petrified theolozical mud.” 


—Our Methodist brethren, while intensely loyal 
to their church, are not always blind to what is good 
im other sects. The Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, pastor 
of the Universalist church in Jersey City, having been 
discovered in a Methodist camp-meeting the other day 
in Ulster Co., N. Y. was invited to preach, and did so 
to general acceptance, from Mark xvi. 7. 


—In one of the wards of Boston the other day. 
a State Senator, who had long controlled the politics 
of the ward by the arts of a Ring manager, was signal- 
ly defeated by the p!uck and energy of honest voters, 
who attended the caucus in large numbers, set aside 
his cut-and-dried arrangements, and chose Senatorial 
delegates opposed to his renomination. A good exam- 
ple of what might be accomplished if honest men 
would only attend the primaries. 


—Faith and Works is the title of a new monthly 
journal, the organ of the Philadelphia Woman's 
Christian Association. The first number makes a fine 
appearance. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be heid in this city, 
in Steinway Hall, Nov. 17 and 18, with a live bishop of 
the Methodist Church, Gilbert Haven, in the chair, 
and Mrs. Livermore for one of the speakers. 

—The temperance women of Maine, in eonven- 
tion at Old Orchard Beach, have organized an auxilia- 
ry to the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union. The President is Mrs. C. F. Allen, of Orono, 
and among the vice-presidents is Mrs. Gov. Dingley. 
The New York auxiliary will hold its annuai conven- 
tion in Syracuse Oct, 6th and 7th. 


—The Baptist Union of this city says that reli- 
gious papers of large circulation ought to be able to 
pay all their expenses out of the receipts from sub- 
scriptions, and that the receipts from advertising 
should be clear profit; and it promises that when its 
own subscription-list shall be brought up to this point, 
it will *“‘ forever devote the income from advertising, 


above the expense of publishing, to the relief of indi- 


~ 


gent disabled ministers and their families.”’ We cer- 
tainly hope the Baptist Union, which is a free com- 
munion paper, may speedily become able to redeem 
its pledge. Itis an excelleut sheet both as to ability 
and high spiritual tone. 


—The Znglish Independent, in a review of 
George Jacob Holyoake’s History of Co-operation, 
speaks of that distinguished heresiarch as “a gentle- 
man for whom we have the profoundest admiration, 
as we have for every unselfish and independent and 
conscieutious reformer, whether he sees eye to eye 
with ourselves or not.” If Christians generally, in 
speaking of men whom they regard as infidels, would 
imitate this candor of the English Independent, they 
would be more successful in winning bewildered souls 
to Christ. 


—The men—and their number is not small— 
who have a hankering for some sort of visible union 
between Church and State, ought to weigh these 
words of Benjamin Franklin: ** When a religion is 
good, I conceive that it will support itself; and when 
it cannot support itself, and God does not take care to 
support it, so that its professors are obliged to call for 
the help of the civil poaver, it is a sign, I apprehend, 
of its being a bad one.’’ 

—A Catholie priest in Battle Creek, Mich.. hav- 
ing refused to officiate at the funera! of a poor Irish 
woman, on the ground that the friends could not pay 
the assessment, the eldest daughter stood at the head 
of her mother’s coffin, react the Catholic service in a 
broken voice before the few sympathizing neighbors 
who had come in, and at the conclusion burst into 
tears. Who doubts that this simple service was as ac- 
eeptable to God as the official ceremonies of the cold- 
hearted priest would have been? 

—The incumbents of the Rural Deanery of Ox- 
ford (Eng.) bave recently issued a circular to promote 
funeral reform. They point omt therein that “ more 
money is frequently. spent upoa funerals than is need- 
ed to conduct them with entire propriety, and that 
this needless expenditure, by adding to the outward 
gloom, must often tend to aggritvate the distress which 
they would rather seck to reliewe. . They suggest that. 


oflicers prepare ancl present a brie 
Convention, setting forth the work accomplished by 


searves and hatbanad:s should be altogether discontin- 
ued; recommend tha t, except where special reasons 
render lead advisable, the coffim should be of wood 
alone; hope to see the present cumbrous hearse and 
gloomy coaches superseded; and would welcome with 
satisfaction any c’hange which would impart to the 
funeral ceremony @ less gloomy and more hopeful 
character.”’ A similar reform is needed in this coun- 
try, especially in large cities, where funeral rites are 
often made glowmily ostentatious and expensive. 
Flowers at funerals are beautiful and appropriate 
when used in raoderation, but when they are em- 
ployed for display and the air of a crowded room is 
made heavy with their perfume, their good effect is 
lost. It is unfortunate thut the perfume of fiowers, 
from their excessive use on such occasions, should be- 
come suggestive-of death and the grave. 


Che Sundan-School. 


Lesson for Oct. 10, John xiii. 1-9; for Oct. 17, 
John xiv. 1-7. 


The next lesson brings us to the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by the Saviour; but it stops at the inter- 
esting point-- What was meant by the act? The 
fifteenth vers? explains in part: “ For I have given 
you an exampte-that ye should do as I have done to 
you.” Dr. Farrar throws a gleam of light upon it in 
the way of comment. The act itself was a menial one, 
the proper work of slaves; but Christ wished his dis- 
ciples to take it as a kind and gracious task, done in 
such a spirit as ought to distinguish ail their own deal- 
ings with each other. ‘He did it to teach them 
humility, to teach ‘them self-denial, to teach them 
love. And blessed they if they learnt this lesson! 
blessed if they learnt that the struggles fer preced- 
ence, the assertioias of claims, the standings upon dig- 
nity, the fondness; for-the mere exercise of authority, 
marked the tyra@unies and immaturities of heathen- 
dom, and that the greatest Christian is ever the hum- 
blest.”’ 


The recermt eonvention of Reformed Church 


Sunday-schools at Irwin, Penn., resolved, among other 
things, ** that fosawaken an interest in the school, the 


worship should be responsive, a uniform series of 


lessons should be: used, the singing should have a prom- 
inent place in tlie services, and the Sunday-school 
and the church 


should be so brought into contact 
with one another .that they may feel that their work is 
one.” The Conve ition showed a wide-awake interest 
in the schools, an¢! determined to know more about 
them at the end of another year by voting that their 
report at the next 


their respective Sanday-schools during the year, in- 
cluding an accouiz3t of the present condition and 
future prospects, pith full statistics, and that one 
session of the Conve; ition be devoted to the hearing of 
these reports. 


Two business-liln2 looking individuals, occu- 
pants of a seat in an evirly train New York-ward, after 
talking trade’ and 1é:ilroads, broke off, unexpectedly 
to an enforced listener in the seat forward, on church 
topics. Their converse tion on this point ended some- 
what after this fashior': “* Yes, sir; yes, sir; it makes 


a great difference witli a Sunday-school where a 


church has no pastor. Before we settled ours, the 
school had only fifty oa’ sixty scholars in it; now it 
musters three or four times as many every Sunday. 
And then the pastor cones in to see us a few minutes 
each session, and that’s another thing that keeps the 
school alive.”’ 


Prof. Toy, of Greenv Tle, 8. C., thinks we ought 
to have something like tiacological seminaries for the 
training of women Sundz:y-school teachers. But as 
there are none in existenx-e, he recommends thetn to 
diligently use all means «xf Biblical culture at their 
command, and especially }>i‘ovide themselves with the 
best books. “in every ‘Sitate, in every county, in 
every Sunday-school as far as possible,’’ he says, ** we 
must have a body of teacheirs that have received the 
equivalent of a full theological training in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptur«’s, forming a center of 
thought and opinion and ianpulse by which we may 
move Sunday-school workes3 all over the world.” 


Every Sunday-school, en English writer sug- 
gests, ought to have at least *two good separate infant 
class rooms, so that due regru7d may be had to the very 
important differences betwen children of four or five 
and those of seven or eight jnears of age—which sounds 
reasonable. 


Referring to the detaijils of this classification, 
he adds as the result of obser vations he had. been mak- 
ing: .** That all children wha» come under the general 
head of infants can be suitéd bly instructed in one class 
no one who has studied the s ubject will for a moment 
admit. Where I found twa» rooms the classification 
was not always so good as itt: might be, but in other re- 
spects there was nothing left to desire. Two schools 
1 visited were rich in infant; class accommodation. In 


one room I found the ‘very little one$’ being taught 
by themseives, and the ‘iufant’ and ‘advanced in- 


tant 


ant’ classes also in sepaigte rooms. In the other | 


case I found two separate ‘infant’ classes, not so well 
classified, and a third class of those more advanced, 
who were in a kind of ‘preparatory’ room, being 
taught in classes similar to the general school. When 
about to show me this room, the superintendent said, 
‘Here we have a number who are learning to be 
quiet,’ and quiet enough they seemed to be.”” Perhaps 
this is bringing Sunday-school arrangements to a 
rather fine point. It might require, for instance, very 
nice discrimination to distinguish between an ordinary 
infant and an advanced infant; but otherwise there is 
something worth considering in the idea brought out 
in this and the preceding paragraphs. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. How much is implied tn * Be not conformed to 
this world”? 


OMETHING more and deeper than a refusal 
to conform to the world in dress or speech, some- 
thing very much more than pious airs and phrases, 
something very different from the abstinence from in- 
nocent amusements because the world likes them. It 
is an injunction that cuts to the very core of life. The 
world’s maxims of respectability and morality, in so 
far as they are lax and imbued with the world’s selfish- 
ness, are the things we are to refuse to be conformed 
to. A Christian must be better than his age. 


2. How can we tell the difference between trust and 
presumption? A year ago I resigned my position as 
teacher in a High School, because the.illness of a sister - 
called me toher. Now she has recovered, and I must 
do something. I can think of nothing but to keep ask- 
ing God. Is this enough? 

If we could get all we want by asking for it, where 
would be our trials? The great use of prayer is, after 
all, to bring us into submission, so that if we cannot 
get what we want, we shall yet be patient with what 
we can get. | 

3. Is the idea of evolution, as Mr. Brace ernressed it, 
inconsistent with the possibility of a miracle in con- 
nection with a needed revelation to man ? 


We think not. 


4. In what passage in the Bible can be found “ aton” 
or * atonion”’ (everlasting)? 


The word (Latin, aeoun, Engl., acon) in some 
of its Perms, substantive and adjective, is used so often 
in the Greek New Testament and in the Septuagint 
that it would be impossible to give our correspondent 
a full list of the passages in which it occurs. A Greek 
Concordance or Robinson’s Greek N. T. Lexicon com- 
passes the whole subject. The former is a rare work; 
the latter is in the library of almost every country 
minister. We may say, however, that the word is the 
one which the New Testament writers chose when it 
became necessary in the history of the Church to 
popularize the abstract and metaphysical idea of eter- 
nity. Its classic meaning had been a space or period 
of time, a lifetime; then a longer space, an age or gen- 
eration; then an infinitely long space or period of 
time, i. ¢., eternity. Both Piato and the Septuagint 
use it in this last sense of endless duration, as opposed 
to limited duration, 6 yeovos—chronos. 

* The New Testament uses the word in about. every 
sense of time long past—see John, ix. 32, ‘Since the 
world began’’; Eph. iii. 9, ‘‘ From the beginning of the 
world’”’—of a long, a secular period, and that the 
present—see Matt. xiii. 22, “care of this world”; Luke 
xxi. 31, ‘‘canes of this life’; Gal. i. 4, “this present 
evil world’”’; 2 Cor. iv. 4, *‘ the god of this world’’—and 
in the sense of eternity. Instances of the latter use 
are all the, ascriptions—all the places where power, 
glory, any$divine attribute is ascribed to God or to 
Christ, “for ever,” “for evermore,” “for ever and 
ever.”” These texts are too numerous to quote, but as 
samples we jsrive: 2 Cor. ix. 9, “his righteousness re- 
maineth for egver”’ ; Eph. iii. 21, “unto him be glory world 
without end,.”’ The idea of eternity is also conveyed 
by the use of the word in such places as Eph. iii. 11, 
“according to the eternal purpose’; Heb. xiii. 20, 
“everlastmg covenant’; John vi. 58, ‘“‘This is that 
bread which came down from heaven: not as your 
fathers ¢3q eat manna and are dead: he that eateth of 
this bread »aqjl live for ever. Here the antithesis of 
immortality to mortality is expressed by the use of the 
vexed word @7@V2& eon), Similarly we find that it i: 
the word employed to 4enote the immortality of the 
blest—-see 1 John ii. 17, “‘ he+pat doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever’ (compare Axq John vi. 51, 58); see 
Rev. ‘xxii. 5, ‘and there shall be nunight there . . 
and they shall reign for ever and ever. On the other 
hand, the same word is employed to aid in aggorjpine 
the punishment of the wicked. See 2 Pet. ii. w «+, 
whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever’’; Juca- 
13, “to whom is the blackness of darkness for ever.’’ 
Compare Rev. xix. 3; xx. 10, and xiv. 11. Finally, in 
Mark iii. 29, of the man who sins against the Holy 
Ghost, where it is said, ‘‘he is in danger of eternal 
damnation,” the adjective a’wvior is employed. 

These are but specimens of the texts involved in 
what has sometimes been a hot discussion. The sub- 
ject of the interpretation of this ill-treated word has 
_too often been handled as though it were a mathe- 
matical problem, instead of being simply a literary 
point, somewhat nice perhaps, but not more difficult 
than a hundred others, all yielding to industry in col- 
lecting and literary tact in arranging and\comparing 


| the yarious passages. No doubt the word is often 
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used somewhat loosely in the New Testament. The 
exigencies of the case—the putting new and unaccus- 
tomed ideas into a strange idiom, and not only that, 
but bringing them down to the common man, com- 
pelled language in the hands of the early Christian 
teachers often to bend and crack and even twist. 
Human speech is at best imperfect, yet it seldom mis- 
leads for a long time honest men in search - truth, 
whether divine or human. 


St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of **Alee Forbes,”’ “Robert Falconer,’’ “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER LV. 
P. 

S the sad, shining company of the marquis 
went from the gates, running at full speed to 
overtake the rear ere it should have passed through, 
came Caspar, and mounting a horse led for him, rode 

year Dorothy. 
As they left the brick gate, a horseman joined the 
procession from outside. Pale and worn, with bent 
head and sad face, sir Rowland Scudamore fell into the 


-vanks amongst his friends of the garrison, and with 


each to some haven or home, 


them rode in silence. 

Many a look did Dorothy cast around her as she rode, 
but only once, on the crest of a grassy hill that rose 
abrupt from the highway a few miles from Raglan, did 
she catch sight of Richard mounted on Lady. All her 
life after, as often as trouble came, that figure rose 
against the sky of her inner world, and was to hera 
type of the sleepless watch of the universe. 

Soon, from flank and rear in this direction and that, 
servants and soldiers 
began to drop away. Before they reached the forest 
of Dean, the cortege had greatly dwindled, for many 
belonged to villages, small towns, and farms on the 


way, and their orders had been to go home and wait . 
better times. 


When he reached London, except the 
chief officers of his household, one of his own pages, 
and some of his daughters’ gentlewomen and menials, 
the marquis had few attendants left beyond Caspar 
and Shafto. 

It was a long and weary journey for him, occupying 
a whole week. One evening he was sotired and unwell 
that they were forced to put up with what quarters 
they could find in a very poor little town. Early in 
the morning, however, they were upand away. When 
they had gone some ten miles—lord Charles was riding 
beside the coach and chatting with his sisters—a remark 
was made not complimentary to their accommodation 
of the previous night. 

True,’ said lord Charles; “it was a very scurvy 
inn, but we must not forget that the reckoning was 
eneap.’’ 

While he spoke, one of the household had approached 
tue marquis, who sat on the other side of the carriage, 
and said something in a low voice. 3 

“Say’st thou so!’’ returned his lordship. ‘“‘—Hear’st 
tnou, my lord Charles? Thou vwalkest of a cheap 
reckoning! I never paid so dear for a lodging in my 
life. Here is master Wharton hath just told me that 
they have left a thousand pound under a bench in the 
*hamber we broke our fastin. Truly they are over- 

said for what we had!” 

“We have sent back. after it, -— lord,” said Mr. 
Wharton. 

“You will never see the money again,” said lord 
(‘harles, 

**Oh, peace!” said the marquis. “If they will not 
he known of the money, you shall see it a brave | inn in 
a short time.”’ 

Nothing more was said on the matter, ana the mar- 
quis seemed to have forgotten it. Late at night, at 
their next halting place the messenger rejoined them, 
having met a drawer, mounted on a sorry horse, 
riding after them with the bag, but little prospect of 
overtaking them before they reached London. 

“I thought our hostess seemed an honest woman!”’ 
said lady Anne. 

“It is a poor town, indeed, lord Charles, but you see 
it isan honest one nevertheless!” said Dr. Bayly. 

“It may be the town never saw so much money 
before,” said the marquis, ‘“‘and knew not what to 
make of it.” 

“Your lordship is severe,” said the doctor, 

“Only with my tongue, good doctor, only with my 
tongue,”’ said the marquis laughing. 

When they reached London, lord Worcester found 
himself, to his surprise, in custody of the Black Rod, 
who, as now for some three years Worcester House in 
the Strand had been used for a state-paper office, con- 
ducted him to a house in Covent Garden, where he 
lodged him in tolerable comfort and mild imprison- 
ment. Parliament was still jealous of Glamorgan and 
his Irish doings—as indeed well they might be. 

But his confinement was by no means so great a trial 
to him as his indignant friends supposed ; for, long will- 
ing to depart, he had at length grown a little tired of 
life, feeling more and more the oppression of growing 
years, of gout varied with asthma, and, worst of all to 
the once active man, of his still increasing corpulence, 
which last indeed, ba his own confession, he found it 


‘ing smile? 


us to sit on the arch of the ce®.ar. 


| 


hard to endure with patience. The journey had been. 
too much for him, and he began to lead the life of am 
invalid. 

There being no sufficient accommodation in the house 
for his family, they were forced to content themselv ess 
with lodging as near him as they could, and in these 
circumstances Dorothy, notwithstanding lady Glam:or- 
gan’s entreaties. would have returned home. But the 
marquis was very unwilling she should leave him, :zad 
for his sake she concluded to remain. 

‘*Tam not long for this world, Dorothy,” he said. 
‘Stay with me and see the last of the old man. The 
wind of death has got inside my tent, and will soon 
blow it out of sight.” 

Lady Glamorgan’s intention from the first had been 
to go to Ireland to her husband as soon as she could get 
leave. This however she did not obtain until th first 
of October—five weeks after her arrival in Loudon. 
She would gladly have carried Dorothy with her, but 
she would not leave the marquis, who Was now {'2. iling 
visibly. As her ladyship’s pass included thirty of her 
servants, Dorothy felt at ease about her persone:l com- 


-forts, and her husband would soon supply all else. 


The ladies Elizabeth and Mary were in thesam e house 
with their father; lady Anne and lord Charles were 
in the house of a relative at no geat distance, and. visited 
him every day. Sir Toby Mathews also, and Dr..,Bayly, 
had found shelter in the neighborhood, so that ]2’is lord- 
ship never lacked company. But he was going:-to have 
other company soon, 

Gently he sank towards the grave, and as hessank his 
soul seemed to retire farther within, vanishin,z on the 
way to the deeper life. They thought he lost‘interest 
in life: it was but that the brightness drew him from 
the glimmer. Every now and then, however, be would 
come forth from his inner chamber, and st:atnding in 
bis open door look out upon bis friends, and tell them 
what he had seen. 

The winter drew on. But first November «time, with 
its ‘‘saint Martin’s summer, haicyon days,” and the 
old man revived a little. He stood one morning and 
looked from his window on the garden behind the 
house, all glittering with molten hoar-fros.t. A few 
leaves, golden with death, hung here and f.here on a 
naked bough. A kind of sigh was in the: air. The 
very light had in it as much of resignation as hope. 
He had forgotten that Dorothy was in the'room. 

There was Celtic blood in the marquis, @nd at times 
his thoughts took shapes that hardly be’tonged to the 
Teuton. 

‘*Cometh my yonth hither again?’ murmured. 
‘As a stranger he cometh whom vet I ‘know so well! 
Or is it but the face of my old age light ed with a part- 
Kither way, change come Ua, and change 
will be good. Domine, in manus tuus.?’ 

He turned and saw Dorothy. 

‘“Child!”? he exclaimed. ‘‘Good sooth, I had for- 
gotten thee. YetspakeI notreason. ‘Dorothy, I hold 
not with them who say that from dugt we came and 
to dust we return. Neither my blessed countess, 
whom thou knewest not, nor my darli ng Molly, whom 
thou knewest so well, were born of iihe dust. From 
some better where they came—tfor, sa? 7, can dust beget 
love? Whither they have gone, I fol iow, in the hope 
that their prayers have smoothed ‘for me the way. 
Lord, lay not my sins to my charge», Mary, mother, 
hear my wife who prayeth for me. Hear my little 
Molly: she was ever dainty and goo ].” 

Again he had forgotten Dorothy. , and was with his 
dead. 

But St. Martin’s summer is only the lightening of 
the year that comes befere its dew.h, and November, 
although it brought not then suc® evil fogs as it now 
afflicts London withal, yet brougl t with it November 
weather—one of God’s hounds, w ith which he hunts 
us out of the hollows of our owt: moods, and teaches 
But though the 
marquis fought bard and kept it out of his mind, it 
got into his troubled body. The gout left his feet: he 
coughed distressingly, breathed.*with difficulty, and at 
length betook himself to bed. 

For some time his interest ¥n politics, save in so 
much as affected the king’s per. 20on, had been gradually 
ceasing.— 

“T trust I have done my part,” he said once to the 
two clergymen, as they sat by- his bedside. ‘ Yet I 
know not. I fearme I clove too fast to my money. 
Yet would Ihave parted with ull, even to my shirt, to 
make my lord the king a good. catholic. But it may 
be, sir Toby, we make more ‘of such matters down 
here than they do in the hizla countries, and in that 


] case, good doctor, ye are to blame who broke away 


from your mother, even were: not perfect.” 


* He crossed himself and murmured a prayer, in fear 


lest he had been guilty of leixity of judgment. But 
neither clergyman said a word. 

‘But tell me, gentlemen, ye who understand sacred 
things,’ he resumed, “‘can a man be far out of the 
way so long as, with full hexrt and no withholding, he 


saith, Fiat voluntas tua—tir:d that after no private 


interpretation, but Sicut ?”’ 
“That, my lord, I also strive to say, with all my 


-heart,”’ said Dr. Bayly. 


‘‘Mayhap, doctor,” returned the marquis, “ when 
thou art as old as I, and hrisit learned to see how good 
it is, how all-good, thou wiki be able to say it without 
any striving. There was a ‘time in my life when I too 
had to strive, for the theu;z}it that he was a hard mas- 
ter would come, and con: again. But now that I 
have learned a little more of what he meaneth with 


| 
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me, what he’-would have of me, and do for me, how he 
would maké me pure of sin, clean from the very bot- 
tom of my heart to the crest of my soul, from spur to - 
plume a stainless knight, verily Iam no more content 
to submit to his will: I cry in the ‘night time, ‘Thy 
will be done: Lord, let it be done, I entreat thee:’ and 
in the oe I cry, ‘Thy kingdom come: Lord, let 
it come, I pray thee.’” 

He lay silest. The clergymen left the room, and lord 
Charles came in, and sat down by his bedside. The 
marquis looked at him, and said kindly, 

** Ah, son Charles! art thou there?” 

“IT came totell you, my lord, the rumor goeth that 
the king hath consented to establish the presbyterian 
heresy in the land,” said lord Charles. 

‘* Believe it bot, my lord. A man ought not to believe 

ill of another so long as there is space enough for a 
doubt to perch. Yet, alast what shall be hoped of him 
who will yield nothing to prayers, and everything to 
compulsion? Had his majesty been a true prince, he 
had ere now vt his foot on the neck of his enemies, or 
else ascended@to heaven a blessed martyr. ‘ Protestant,’ 
say’st thou? In good sooth, [ force not. What is he 
now but a football for the secteries to kick to and fro! 
But I shall pray for him whither I go, if indeed the 
prayers of such as I may be heard in that country. 
God be with his majesty. I can no more. There are 
other realmsthan England, and I go to another king. 
Yet will I pmy for England, for she is dear to my 
heart. God grant the evil time may pass, and English- 
men yet again grow humble and obedient!” 
. He closed his eyes, and his face grew so still that, 
notwithstanding the labor of his breathing, he would 
have seemed asleep, but that his lips moved a little now 
and then, giving a flutter of shape to the eternal prayer — 
within bim. 

Again he opened his eyes, and saw sir Tcaby, who had 
re-entered silent as a ghost, and said, fecly holding 
out his hand, 

“Tam dying,sir Toby: where will this swollen hulk 
of mine be hid?’ 

That, my returned sir Toby, been 
already spoken of in parliament, and it hiwth been 
wrung from them, heretics and fuflaiics as thwy are, 
that your lordhip’s morta! remains shall lie in VV.indsor 
castle, by theside of earl William, the first of the earls 


of Worcester”’ 


‘God blessus all!” cried the marquis, almost merrily, 
for he was pleased, and with the pleasure the old huznor 
came back fer a moment: * they will give me a betéer 
castle when’. am dead than they took from me when 
I was alive!’ 

“Yet it ist small matter to him who inherits such @ 
house as awtiteth my lord—domum non manufactam, 
in ccelis eternmam,” said sir Toby. 

“J thank thee, sir Toby, for recalling me. Truly for 
& moment I was uplifted somewhat. That I should 
still play the-fool, and the old fool, in the very face of 
Death! But, thank God, at thy word the world hath 
again dwindled, and my heavenly house drawn the 
nearer. Domise, nunc dimitis.—Let me, so soon as 
you judge fit, dr Toby, have the consolations of the 
dying.” 

When the last tites, wherein the church yields all hold 
save that of prsaver, had been administered, and his 
daughters with Dorothy and lord Charles stood around 
his bed, 

‘‘Now have I taken my staff to be gone,” he said 
cheerfully, “ likes peasant who hath visited his friends, 
and will now retewn, and they will see him as far upon 
the road as they may. I tremble a little, but I bethink 
me of him that made me and died for me, and now 
ecalleth me, and mr heart rivives within me.”’ 

Then he seemed to fall half asleep, and his soul went 
wandering in dreams that were not all of sleep—just 
as it had been with little Molly when her end drew 
pear. 
“How swee is the grass for me to lie in, and for 
thee toeat! Eat, eat, old Plowman.’ 

It was a favorite horse of which he dreamed—one 
which in old days he had named after Piers Plowman, 
the Vision concerning whom, notwithstanding its 
severity on catholic abuses, he bad at one time read 
much. 

After a pause he vent on— 

* Alack, they have shot off his head! What shall I 
do without my Plowman—my body groweth so large 
and beavy!—Hark, I sear Molly! ‘Spout, horse,’ she 
erieth. See, it is his life-blood he spouteth!—O Lord, 
what shall I do, for I am heavy, and my body keepeth 
down my soul.—Hark! Who calleth me? Itis Molly! 
No, no! it is the Master.—Lord, I cannot rise and come 
tothee. Here have [ lain for ages, and my spirit groan- | 
eth. Reach forth thy band, Lord, and raise me, 
Thanks, Lord, thanks!” 

And with the word newes neither old man nor mar- 
quis any more, 

The parliament, with wondrous liberality, ‘voted five 
hundred pounds for his funeral, and Dr. Bayly tells 
us that he laid him in his grave with his own hands, 
But let us trust rather that Anne and Moliy received 
bim into their arms, and soon made him forget all about 
eastles and chapels and dukedoms and ungrateful 
princes, in the everlasting youth of the heavenly king- 
dom, whose life is the presence of the Father, whose 
air to breathe is love, and whose corn and wine are 
truth and graciousness, 

There surely, and mosvhre else as surely, can the 
prayer be for a man fulfilled: Requiescat in pace, 

be continued.) 
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As we write, no information is before the public 
as to Mr. Moody’s plaus. He preached to a large 
audience in Brattleboro’, Vt., on Sunday—full reports 
of the proceedivgs appearing in the daily papers of 
Monday morning. All our large cities have been urg- 
ing their claims upon him; and the rejdigious and 
secular papers are almost unanimous in eX:pressions of 
good will toward his work, and the hope of great 
results from it. A general expectation of a wide- 
spread revival seems to prevail. 


A practice prevails in the Episco}2al Church 
which might well be imitated in other chimches,. It is 
that no church edifice shall be formally comsecrated so 
long as there is any debt uponit. We befeve that it 
is a matter of usage only, and not of statutary require- 
ment, but that the usage is in this country universal. 
Of course 2 building may be employed for aj!l purposes 
of worship while still uaconsecrated, but iga a church 
which esteems forms so highly as the Eptscopal, the 
rule of withholding consecration in such «eases is an 
emphatic and practical protest against chsarch debts. 
It is stated, by the way, that the work oa the mag- 
nificent Roman Catholic cathedral, whieh is being 
erected on Fifth Avenue in this city, is allowed to go 
on only as fast as the funds are raised to ‘pay for it,— 
not a bad point for Protestant imitation. 


Rey. C. H. Zimmerman, writing in! the Metho- 
dist, points out the peculiarly inflexible character of 
the creed of the Methodist Episcopal Church,—the 
Twenty-five “ Articles of Religion.” The first of the 
“Restrictive Rules’ expressly declari4ss that ‘the 
General Con‘erence shall not revoke, alter or change 
our Articles of Retigion’’: and this ruge in turn is 
mude ; exception to the provisioms for chang- 
ing the restrictive rules. An assent to the Articles is a 
part of the: form of admission to church membership. 
Practically, says Mr. Zimmerman, the rule: is violated 
in spirit, though not in letter, by allowing members to 
retain Waeir membership after it is well known that 
they do not believe all the doctrines of the .Articles—a 
state of things certainly not favorable to ingenuous- 
ness amid sincerity. Mr. Zimmerman urges thiit the next 
General Conference should in some way initiate meas- 
ures for the repeal of the first restrictive rube, so as to 
give room for modification of the creed wiherever it 
may seem desirable to the body of the chuerch. It is 
certainly extraordinary, and we think whelly excep- 
tional, for a church to attempt to put the power to 
change its formularies wholly out of its own hands. 


The Churchman makes a good pointy in speak- 
ing of the tendency to carry all studies‘toward the 
abstract and unprofitable. It instances, some direc- 
tions in which it thinks mental labor misfht profitably 
be diverted from some of its channels« * To secure 
pure water to a great citv; to experiment upon and 
reform the great modern nuisance—the, system of the 
plumber and the architect; to discipline the great 
army of cooks who are doing their wor st, often, to per- 
vert honest nutriment into a magazine of disease and 
death, would seem to be a work quite: as near to the 
vital interests of humanity as to try torprove the Book 
of Genesis a myth, and to disturb the chronology of 
the Old Testament.’’ The exhortation, it strikes us, 
hardly fits the audience. We can siarcely imagine 
that any of the Churchman’s habitual readers are de- 
voting themselves to assaults on Old Testament his- 
tory or chronology. Suppose it had aimed its remarks 
at the men who are likely to read them, a:nd said, ‘to 
improve the sanitary conditions on wliich human 
health, happiness, aud virtue largely de}end, would 
seem quite as near to the vital interests of humanity 
as to prove that the Old Testament is infallible in its 
geology, history, and chronology, and thet accepting 
it as thus infallible is essential to the Christian faith.” 
That shot, we fancy. would have hit some of the 
birds! Its theological implications are the Church- 
man’s business and not ours, for it is a direct conclu- 
sion from the Churchman’s logic. For ourselves we 
think both logic and conclusion lrave a good deal of 
weight. 


Notks.—The Rev. Dr. Gecrge B. Porteous, 
late pastor of All Souls Chure’o in Brooklyn, was 
accidentally drowned in Hempst« 2ad Bay, Sept. 27th.— 
The Church Journal (Episcopalir in) has an interesting 
account of the consecration of 2, Christian chapel for 
the Chinese in Virginia City, ]Nevada. Of the $600 
spent on the edifice, one-half \vas raised among the 
Chinamen by Ah For, who is al: 30 engaged in translat- 
ing the Prayer-book into Chine: se. He has gathered a 
congregation averaging one hi mdred, and organized 
an excellent night-school.—The, New York Herald has 
been generally supposed to bts largely under Roman 
Catholic influence; and memb ers of that church seem 
to have shared that idea, for : some of them, including 
priests and newspapers, are just now furiously de- 
nouncing it for “falsehood nd treachery’’—which is 
on the whole probably a ver y good advertisement for 
the Herald.—Cardinal McC loskey, that he may lack 
none of the paraphernalia «if a Roman Cardinal, has 
been presented with’ the ‘* carélinitial title’ of the 
Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, which many 


travelers will remember as the only Gothic ehurch in 
Rome, and a very beautiful edifice.—For some years 
Mr. John Dougall has been conducting the New York 
Daily Witness asa religious newspaper. It has been 
most honorably consistent in its Evangelical princi- 
ples, and has taken high ground on all social questions. 
But it has not been a financial success (one account 
states that £160,000 has been sunk upon it), and is now 
ou the point of suspension. The weekly edition has 
reached a very large circulation, though with small 
profits, and is to be continued. 


FOREIGN. 


The low compensation of the curates of the 
Churelhh of England is receiving attention in the 
church papers. It is estimated that the average salary 
of a curate is £150—a pitifully small sum, especially 
when the social, requirements of the position of a 
clergymian of th@state Church are borne in mind. 


The Rev. J. Vaughan, an English missionary in 
Caleutta, writes very hopefully of the prospects of 
Christianity in India. He mentions the fact that the 
various Protestant missions in that country number 
collectively 300,000 converts, of whom two-thirds are 
the increase of the last twenty years. He dwells with 
emphasis; on the generally respectful tone of the edu- 
eated natives toward Christianity, giving such in- 
stances as'.the following: 

“It isa singular fact that you may read the native papers 

(for they ave legion) for months together without meeting 
with any attack upon our holy faith or its divine Author; 
you will find, no doubt, missionaries criticised and their 
policy occs:sionally cegsured, but it appears as though by 
common consent it was agreed to exempt Christ and Chris- 
tianity from: those censures. I have for long years back been 
visiting and conversing with native gentlemen in Calcutta, 
and it is something to be able to aver that I do not recall a 
single instan ce in which I have listened to a word of disre- 
spect against Christ or our holy faith; on the contrary, I 
have listened hundreds of times to expressions of the deepest 
reverence, an lounting even to veneration, for the Saviour of 
mankind.”’ 
He further :isserts that there is a wide-spread convic- 
tion among people of all classes that Hinduism is 
doomed to ‘perish, and Christianity is destined to 
triumph. 

The strength of Methodism in Great Britain is 
indicated by the minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference beld in August, 1875, just published in a 
book of 444 pajszes. It is stated that in ‘‘ the British, 
French, and Au'stralian Conferences’’—Canada, it wiil 
be observed, is ot included—there are 515,392 mem- 
bers, 43,515 members ‘‘on trial,’’ and 2,795 ministers. 
The figures for C:reat Britain and Ireland are 406,054 
members, and 1,$'91 ministers. It is interesting to com- 
pare with this tie ficures of American Methodism, 
which we find in Appleton’s (New) Cyclopeedia as fol- 
lows: in the Northern and Southern churches, full 
members and protiationists included, there are 2,226,627 
members; of ministers there are, itinerants, 13,979; 
local preachers, £8,050. The relative growth of the 
American branche: of English churches presents some 
curious features. 'The great mother Church of En- 
gland, which at tlie outset took possession of the 
Southern colonies, a nd the Independents who founded 
New England, are represented by two of the smailer 
sects—Episcopalians and Congregationalists—number- 
ing each not far froin three thousand churches. The 
Presbyterians count 1 bore than five thousand churches ; 
while the Methodists and Baptists have each between 
three and four times: as many (the numerical mem- 
bership being in app reximately the same ratio) and 
‘have grown to propor tions that dwarf by comparison 
the parent sects in En; zland. 


The address of Dean Stanley at the inaugura- 
tion of Baxter’s statuc>, published in Macmillan, is 
extremely interesting. While speaking in the warm- 
est terms of Baxter’s ;zeneral eminence of character 
and of services, Dr. Sta1 ley lays especial stress on the 
fact that he was in his time the most conspicuous 
champion of the broade:st Christian charity and unity. 
Holding for himself to an elaborate theological sys- 
tem, he steadily maintained that the only essentials 
and fundamentals of Clvristianity are contained in the 
Decalogue, the Apostle’s: Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
To the objection that s» broad a basis would admit 
even Papists and Socinixns, he boldly replied: ‘So 
much the better, and so. much the fitter is it to be the 
matter of our concord.’’ ‘*‘ For myself,’’ he said, ‘I 
will be a Christian, a mers Christian, a catholic Chris- 
tian.’’ It was he who brought to light from a little- 
known German work (by Rupertus Meldenius) the 
maxim which has since done such good service: *‘ In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.””’ The adi tress is full of delightful 
quotations from Baxter’s \vritings, of which we give 
one or two specimens: ** Talerate no error or sin so far 
as not to seek the healing of it: but tolerate all error 
and sin consisting with Christian faith and charity, so 
far as not to unchristian am! unchurch men for them. 
Own no man’s errors or sins, but own every man that 
}owneth Christ, and whom /hrist will own, notwith- 
standing those errors and kifirmities that he is guilty 
of. Bear with those that Clrist will bear with; espe- 
cially learn the master duty of self-denial, for it is self 
that is the greatest enemy of, catholicism.” In his last 
hours he said: “I would rat ther bea martyr for love 
than for any other article of the Christian creed.” 


| His latest words were, “ Wh¢-re Thou wilt, what Thou 


| wilt, how Thou wilt.’ The words, says Stanley, recall 
the hope he had before expressed, that “‘aftertherough - 
and tempestuous day we shall at last have the quiet, 
silent night—light and rest together; the quietness of 
the night without its darknegs.”’ 


Weck. 


(From Tuesday, Sept. 28, to Monday, Oct. 4.] 


General Grant made nearly the longest speech 
recorded against him before his comrades of the Ten- 
nessee army at their reunion in Des Moines on the 
30th ultimé& It was hardly a speech in the popular 
acceptation of fhe term, for, anticipating a call, he 
had reduced his remarks to writing, and, like the sen- 
sible man that he is, he did not give his hearers the 
slightest excuse for suspecting him of an attempt to 
extemporize. Prolonged study of the speech as re- 
ported in the papers enables irreconcilable political 
opponents of the President to detect therein a very 
clumsy bid for a third term. It is difficult to see how, 
if it affords grounds for such an accusation, it would 
have been possible for the speaker to have avoided 
committing himself provided he ventured to open his 
mouth at all. Absolute silence even will probably in 
certain quarters be construed as a constructive bid for | 
re-election. The speech in itself is a common-sense 
statement of personal views, and we are not disposed 
to spare the space necessary to reproduce it. Here is 
its substance :—** Comrades, I am always glad to see 
you. Let us never have another war if we can help it, 
and to that end let us perfect the free-school system, 
keep Church and State forever separate, and allow no 
sectarian appropriations whatever.’’ The Christian 
Union does not advocate a third term under existing ~ 
circumstances, nor does it enjoy seeing the President 


no better grounds than these for the accusation. 


The Republican State Convention of Massachu- 
setts nominated Mr. Alex. H. Rice, of Boston, for 
Governor, H. G. Knight for Lieut.-Governor, Henry 
B. Pierce for Secretary of State, Charles Endicott for 
Treasurer, J. L. Clark for Auditor, and Chas. R. Train 
for Attorney-General. Of course the Governorship 
was the crucial test of the convention, and it may 
safely be said that the Republicans of the State have 
left themselves just about where they stood before. 
The nomination of Mr. Adams might have given them 
a considerable impulse toward regaining what they 
lost a year ago, but the idea of placing him in nomina- 
tion did not take shape until a few days before the 
convention met—too late for a reasonably thorough 
canvass of the situation. If the Republicans carry the 
coming election it will be quite as much as their 
friends expect, for Governor Gaston has given satisfac- 
tion to all honest citizens, and his re-election is re- 
garded with favor rather than disfavor by many Re- 
publicans within the State. Against the ticket as 
nominated, there is little to be said save that it would 
be a good one if the Democrats had not carried the 
State last year. As itis, the contest must be a close 
one, with a fair chance of victory for either side. 


Wall street has been fairly distanced by the 
wild tribes of the Black Hills reservation. It may be 
that western air breeds a recklessness as regards mill- 
ions which might well appall a civilized speculator, 
but for whatever reason, the Indians, fully believing 
that they hold a “corner” in real-estate, put up the 
price to such an absurd figure that the council broke 
up on Thursday without the conclusion of a bargain. 
It is even said that Red Cloud demanded the placing 
of his name on the New York Herald’s free list asa 
condition of his consent—a piece of extravagance 
whieh of itself was enough to break off negotiations. 
On the part of the Government six and a quarter 
millions of dollars were offered, payable in install- 
ments, to. purchase the Black Hills out and out. Or, 
as alternatives, sundry other propositions were made 
for portions of the territory, or for rentals thereof 
with licenses for mining and stock-raising. None of 
these however met with favor in the eyes of the Sioux, 
who in their ignorance think that millions can be 
turned off by the bushel from the Government. print- 
ing-presses. We suggest this, by the way, as a new 
argument for Governor Allen and his friends. If the 
supply of currency is to be kept up to the demand, 
such an occasion as this little misunderstanding with 
the owners of the Black Hills need not block the 
wheels of progress foran hour. If they want twenty 
or fifty millions, why, pay it—with promises to pay. 
A score of millions more or less is not worth haggling 
about if confidence can be maintained. 


Nothing inthe whole range of financial disaster 
is more productive of distress than the failure of a 
Savings Bank. The individual losses may be small, but 
the smaller they are the more heavily are they apt to 
fall upon depositors. City banks particularly are | 
likely to be the recipients of the smallest of savings, 
and when one of them goes down it carries with it the 
happiness of many a poor girl or laboring man who 
can less easily afford to lose fifty or a hundred dollars 
than a millionaire can afford to lose a million. The 
failure of the Third Avenue Savings Bank in this city 


is @ peculiarly hard ease. has for years been popu- 
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accused of plotting for a re-election when there are — 
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lar with a large class of small depositors, and has been 
subjected at irregular intervals to spasmodic runs, 
which could easily be started by its enemies through 
newspaper paragraphs. The most serious of these oc- 
curred three years ago, and from the effects of this, 
coupled with injudicious investments, the institution 
bas never recovered. It would seem that the directors 
of such a concern should be held personally respon- 
sible by the State for every cent of deposits. This 
cannot be under the lawas it stands, but no legislature 
should let slip an opportunity to secure theindustrious 
poor against such misfortunes. In some States meas- 
ures are taken to acquaint depositors with the precise 
condition of the banks, and it would seem to be right 
that this should be more strictly regulated than is the 
case at present. Not one depositor in a hundred of 
the poorer classes is so situated that he or she can in- 
spect the bulky annual volumes issued from the capi- 
tal, but if the bank were required to serve each of its 
patrons with a concise statement of the Superintend- 
ent’s report some good might result. Depositors 
might take warning in time and withdraw their funds 
in favor of some solvent concern. That, however, is 
precisely what the directors do not want them to do. 


In connection with the foregoing we are glad to 
call attention to the announcement of the Commis- 
sioners of the Freedmen’s Saving Bank and Trust 


_ Company, that on the first of November they will be- 
gin paying a dividend of 30 per cent. on all audited. 


claims. All payments will be made at the Commis- 
sioner’s office in Washington, No. 1,507 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, upon presentation of the pass-book or satis- 
factory evidence of the Company’s indebtedness. 


- Depositors living at a distance from Washington are 


advised to forward their papers through some bank 
or banker, or by mail or express with full Post-office 
address. A check on the United States Treasury, 
negotiable anywhere, will be at once returned for the 
amount of the dividend. Creditors whose accounts 
have not yet been audited, through failure to forward 
their claims, will probably be subjected to some delay, 
as much care will be exercised by the Commissioners. 
All checks have been drawn in favor of original 
depositors, and will be delivered in that form to 
properly accredited assignees. The Commissioners 
renew their caution to creditors, not to dispose of their 
claims at a sacrifice, as other dividends will assuredly 
follow, the total amount of which cannot yet be esti- 
mated with any accuracy. 


Our last week’s assumption that the Fall River 
strikes were nearly at an end seems to have been jus- 
tified, although the events which followed were not 
foreseen. Early in the week a number of the mills 
started their machinery, the operatives who went to 
work signing an agreement prepared by the mill- 
owners for their acceptance. This agreement bears 
heavily in some respects upon its signers, binding 
them to give ten days’ notice before quitting work, it 
being understood that not more than one-eighth of a 
given class of operatives will be allowed to leave, even 
on such notice, within one week. This, taken in con- 
nection with a pledge not to belong to or be influenced 
by any trade society, and a reserved right on the part 
of the employers to discharge operatives summarily 
for any infraction of rules, was certainly very much 
like tyranny on the part of the mill-owners, and as 
such it was regarded by a large mass of strikers 
who forthwith became riotous, and, after a little mis- 
directed violence in breaking the windows of the 
wrong mill, were dispersed by the police and military. 
Since that time work has been gradually resumed, the 
prospects of a winter without work and consequently 
without pay being less endurable than the obnoxious 
articles of agreement. 


In the latter part of the week the workmen held 
a ineeting and proposed a substitute for the objection- 
able articles, which is perfectly reasonable in its spirit, 
though perhaps impracticable in some of its details. 
The pledge, for instance, that as individuals they will 
not be infiuenced by others in regard to breaking en- 
gagements is a pledge which no one can fairly make 
with any hope of conscientiously observing it. On 
the other hand, the wishes eXpressed for arbitration 
in all questions of difficulty indicate a sense of justice 
which is not apparent in the propositions of the mill- 
owners. If, however, the operatives are justified in 
complaining of tyranny in their employers they should 
not forget that they make themselves tyrants when, 
during a dull season, they forbid work on reduced 
time or at lower wages. The unequal distribution of 
wealth is not a matter which can be rectified by 
strikes, however unpleasant the fact may be to a good 
many of us. Nor can it be equalized by any violent 
process whatever. Simple good faith on both sides 
and mutual forbearance when disputes arise are the 
only guarantees that are worth anything. Mean- 
while, workmen have as‘ good a right to concert 
measures for their own benefit as ‘their employers 
have, but every man and woman of them has an equal 
right to work when and where and for whatever 
wages he or she chooses. 


Carl Schurz’s notable address to the citizens of 
Cincinnati is quoted in part elsewhere; indeed, refer- 
ence to it this week is hardly to be avoided when 
speaking of the great question of the day, and it is to 
be regretted that every inflationist cannot be made to 
zead and redect upon this admirable thinker’s way of | 


demonstrating the vital inconsistencies of unconverti- 
ble currency. The ‘“ Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby,” by 
the way, is out with a supplementary account of his 
financiering exploits in Kentucky. The “Corners” in 
this letter reach that stage of the paper-money scheme 
combined with free banking which makes every man’s 
note of hand legal tender for any desired amount, and 
the prospect is that a crisis isimminent,. 


In the case of George Lord, accused of com- 
plicity in the canal frauds, the Court has decided that 
the statute of limitations is not applicable. A stay of 
proceedings was asked for on the ground that the 
proceedings of the Superior Court, before which the 
case stands, are open to review by the Supreme Court. 
This too was denied and the trial will now proceed as 
speedily as possible. The case will be in some respects 
a test of the Civil Remedies Act passed last winter 
under the supervision of Governor Tilden and Mr. 
O’Conor. 


On Sunday the Protestants of Toronto, Canada, 
or at least a portion of them calling themselves 
‘“‘Young Britons,’’ an Orange Association, disgraced 
themselves and their creed by attacking a Roman 
Catholic procession while on its way through the 
streets, making a “ pilgrimage,” as it is called, from 
church to church. The riot was quite general and 
violent in spite of the police and the military, who 
were called out. Of course this will greatly increase 
the probabilities of trouble at Montreal during the 
week, when another attempt to bury Guibord is to be 
made. No doubt a large majority of Canadian Prot- 
estants condemn the act of the nto Orangemen. 
We wish we could believe the same of the Romanists 
in the Guibord case. Af any rate street fights between 
great religious sects, especially when Protestants are 
the assailants, are a disgrace to the century. 


Day by day the news from the revolted and re- 
volting Turkish dependencies becomes less hopeful in 
its character. With their usual policy when dealing 
with Christian antagonists, and especially with such 
as owe them some nominal allegiance, the Turks are 
tardy in fulfilling their promises of reform, but 
prompt in punishing such of the rebels as they can 
catch. The southern Herzegovinian territory is well- 
nigh desolated, and abandoned, according to the most 
trustworthy accounts, save by bands of insurgents, 
and many of the refugees naturally find their way 
into professedly neutral but really sympathetic re- 
gions. There is, however, enough of armed opposition 
to cause the Turks serious trouble, and the latest tele- 
grams report sanguinary encounters between the op- 
posing forces resulting in brutalities which either side, 
doubtless with good show of reason, charges against 
the other. Meanwhile the Great Powers have formal- 
ly expressed their satisfaction with the propositions 
of the disaffected States looking to an amicable settle- 
ment on a basis of semi-independent government. 
Just at this juncture when it would seem that common 
sense should dictate forbearance even to a Moslem, 
the Turks occupy a river-island claimed by the Ser- 
vians, and are reported to have raided across the bor- 
der elsewhere. If these reports are true, the army of 
twenty thousand or more which the Servians have 
already collected as a frontier corps of observation, 
cannot be expected to remain long in a state of inac- 
tivity. Moreover, Prince Milan, who may be regarded 
for the time being as the ultimate authority in Ser- 
via, has summoned the reserves of his army which are 
mentioned under the German name of landwehr. In 
short, affairs have assumed a very threatening aspect, 
but, of course, a conference may at any time take 
place at Berlin, St. Petersburg or Vienna, which will 
put a quietus upon all belligerents in short order. On 
the other hand, such a conference may become impos- 
sible, and what combinations will then take place time 
only can determine. 


Che Household. 


SOMERS’S FLAG. 


\ ILLIE SOMERS had a flag, a real flag of 

rea) bunting, with thirteen stars in a circle to 
represent the thirteen original States of the Union, 
and one in the middle to represent — a puzzle to Willie, 
until some one suggested that as there wasn’t room 
for the other stars, this big fourteenth star meant the 
union of the whole in one. The flag was no make- 
believe as to stripes either; for it had the full thirteen 
stripes, and the top and bottom ones were red, too, as 
they should be, instead of being white, like those of 
some home-made flags that Willie had seen. In fact, 
Willie Somers’s flag was just as nice a flag as any boy 
could wish, and a great deal nicer than a ten-year old 
boy like Willie; living among the Turks in-Constanti- 
nople, had any right to hope for. But his dig brother 
in far-off America, when thinking what to:send Willie 
for a present, had hit upon this fiag, and he surely 
couldn't have found a better present for Willie, for, as 
I said, the boy lived among the Turks, where all the 
flags are blood-red with a’white crescent and star 
upon them, and where he only saw the stars and 
stripes on the Fourth of Juiy, when the Turkish ship- 
of-war in the harbor appointed to do the fair thing 
towards foreign nations used to hoist a peor litile 


| 


| 


| 


spec imen of an American flag to masthead, and then 
used to fire a salute of twenty-one guns in its honor. 

So Willit was very much pleased with his present, © 
and :ifter he had measured it, and found it was just as 
long as he was, and just broad enough to wrap around 
him; andafter he had wrapped himself up in it, and 
had Pain down on the floor thinking how noble it 
woulcdt be to ask to be so wrapped when he was about 
to die for his country; then he began to think about 
finding a place to hoist it. 

The @oor-yard of Mr. Somers’s house was surrounded 
by a high stone wall, with a board fence on the top of 
that, after the true Turkish fashion, so that to plant 
his flag; there would be to confine the enjoyment to 
the lirnited circle inside of the house, while Willie was 


ambitiously anxious to display his flag to all the world. 


On one side of this door-yard, however, was a wash- 
house, and on the roof of the wash-house was a broad 
wooclen terrace, partly arbored over by a big grape- — 
vine, whose roots were at the other side of the door- 
yarci, and which lounged along on top of the high wal) 
until it found climbing-room at this terrace. 

This place, whose common use was the drying of 
clot hes on washing-day, was just the place for Willie’s 
flag ; and so he got a good long bean-pole and rigged 
a h:alyard to it by driving a bent nail into one end and 
passing over it a piece of stout twine. Then he fast- 
eved his pole with a bit of rope to the corner post of 
the: terrace railing, and then stood back with his head 
coc:-ked on one side to admire his new flagstaff, tower- 
ing: above the grapevine bower. It didn’t take long to 
tie the flag on to his twine halyards, and to roll it up 
as sailors do, so that when he had hoisted the roll to 
masthead he gave the linea twitch, and the flag un- 
rolled itself and floated out in a very majestic 
manner. 

Poor Willie had no playmates, for the neighbors’ 
chilldren were more ready to throw stones at him, be- 
cause he was a ‘*‘ foreigner,’’ than to let him into their 
pla;yys. And so that morning he had to enjoy his flag 
all by himself. But he could make believe lots of 
thin,gs, even if he was alone; and so he made believe 
that he was captain of a ship, and strutted up and 
dowrm the deck with an old tin pipe under his arm for 
aspy--glass. And he was just as happy, I verily be- 
lieve, as if the old terrace floor had been the deck ofa 
ship which belonged to him. Then his eye caught 
sight of the Turkish brig-of-war, which lay at anchor 
in the bay, and he thought he would salute her. But 
although he dipped his flag three times, the Turk took 
no notice of him, and so his telescope became a trum- 
pet to convey the awful threat that he would run the 
brig right down if the captain was not more civil. 

Then his ship became a fort, the wooden railing a 
cottortbale parapet, and his bit of tin pipe a cannon, 
and he fought the battle of New Orleans over again, 
and shouted as he beheld what havoc his cannon made 
amomg the Britishers; for the time of which I speak 
was long before Farragut had fought at New Orleans 
and Jong before Alabama arbitration or Centennials 
had taught the children of America of any other way 
of dealing with the “ Britishers”’ than by beating 
them. So Willie was in the midst of this battle of 
New Orleans, mowing down heaps of red-coats with 


his old tin-pipe cannon, when his play was brought to. - 


a sudden end by a gentle voice calling, ‘“ Willie! 

Willie! it’s nine o’clock.”’ This was his mother calling ‘| 
him in to study his lessons (there was no school to} 
which Willie could go), and as he knew by experience’ 
(hat there was no begging off when nine o’clock came,,. 


he rather sorrowfully hauled down his flag and weng , | 


imto the house. . ; 
Now all this time Willie had been making so mud » 


noise that he had not noticed a growing hum in t) je « 


street. The high stone wall shut off the house and t' he 
dtooryard from all view of the street, but a low nm» )r- 
naur could be heard as from a crowd passing by. 4 nd 
indeed there was a crowd in the usually quiet str eet. 
Far up and down on both sides the windows were full 
of women looking out, and the street was fullof men 
looking up. And what they were looking a/- was 
Wiillie’s flag. Soon after he first hoisted it, a paw ser-by 
noticed it and stopped, dumbfounded, that a7 yy one 
should dare to raise a flag of another nation ip the 
very city of the sultan! So he stopped to s 2:6. what 
would come of it, and the next man stopped, and the 
next, and the next, until, as I have said, the re was a 


great crowd looking at Willie’s flag and ¢ jiscussing — 


what it could mean. At the same time the .; officer of 
the watch on the little Turkish brig spief 1 the flag, 
rubbed his eyes, looked again, tried his 4 lass on it, 
and, finally convinced that it was a flag,’ bolted into 
the commander’s cabin without «s mucha s knocking, 
and told him the news: “* They have raise :d a foreign 
flag om shore!” The commander went of o deck, took 
one look, ejaculating as he lowered tbh e glass, “‘ Hi 
kiopolo!”’ (Turkish for ** My gracious!’’) and ordered 
the ship to prepare for action. Next, P .e ordered out 


his boat to go ashore, like a bra ve mam’ as he was, and | 


reconnoiter the enemy’s position. Jus tas he was en- 
tering the boat he thought to ask his! ieutenant if he 


knew what flag it was. The ot didn’t know, 
but dived into his stateroom and br ot ight out a chart- 


of the flags of all nations, and tiaere ¥ u the lower right-. 
hand corner, next to the yellow dr: x zon of China, they 
found the counterpart of that‘ter) zble flag which was 


floating on shore, and it was m: arked “ American.” 
They were none the wiser then, for neither of them’ 


knew where or what America mi ght be, but the wor- 


thy commander felt much reliev ed at 
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was some petty state, at the bottom of the list on the 
chart of nations, which had thus ventured to send 
men to raise its flag in Constantinople. 

But before the commander of the brig got half way 
to the shore, the crowd about Mr. Somers’s houme had 
so increased as to draw the attention of the mearest 
police officer, and he hurried to the district police 
headquarters for instructious and reinforcementts. 

“ At a house down on Yeni Kapoo point,” seid the 
policeman, *‘ they have raised a flag and are gzithering 
a crowd.” 

The police captain of the district at once ordered 
out his whole force of twenty-five men, and whife they 
were getting ready sent word to the nearest barracks, 
where two companies of soldiers were called out, 
while the word was passed on up the hill till it reached 
the War Department and the office of the Prima> Min- 
ister of the Turkish Empire, who at once ordered the 
police to find out on what pretense the flasy was 
hoisted, and to disperse the crowd at all hazards. 
Moreover, a regiment of infantry was ordered to: hold 
itself in readiness to support the police if necessary. 

Meauwhile the gallant commander of the brig of 
war landed and went upto the local police sta tion, 
attended by an escort of marines to protect him in 
ease the fiag raising meant war. The inform: ition 
which he brought, that the terrible flag was an A ner- 
ican flag, was duly registered and forwarded to the 
Department of State, where the Prime Minister was 
waiting with some anxiety news from the trou bled 
district, as he pictured to himself the quiet and pe ace- 
ful quarter where Willie Somers was even then stirdy- 
ing his geography; for the captain of police had 
hardly sent off his last messenger with the informa tion 
of the nationality of the flag, when Willie, b sing 
called in to study, pulled down his Hag and went Bato 
the house. 

“They've taken it down,” was the exclamation of 
the crowd. “They’ve taken it down,” said the- po- 
liceman on the corner to his lieutenant just arriving 
with ten men to disperse the crowd. And so the poy- 
ful news went from lip to lip till it reached the Com- 
mander of the brig, and enabled him to dism*ss his 
men to the ship, while he remained on shore to takea 
smoke over the matter with the police ctptain. 
“They've taken it down,” wrote the police captain to 
the major at the barracks, and the major to His Ex- 
cellency, General Yildirim Pasha, Commander in 
Chief, etc., etc., etc., at the War Deparement, and at 
last the word got ayound to the State Department just 
after the Prime Minister had despatched a note to 
Raschid Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, asking him 
if he would be kind enough to communicate with the 
American Ambassador on the subject of a display of 
an American flag on a dwelling house in the district of 
Yeni Kapoo, which had caused a great disturbance in 
the city. 

Raschid Pasha was kind enough, and sent the Amer- 
ican Ambassador the following little note on a. big 
sheet of paper in an immense envelope: 


**SUBLIME PORTE, 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN Avrarns,{ 
Nowember 18, 1854. 

“ Ercellence: I have the honor to call your Excellency’s 
attention to an incident of a somewhat grave nature which 
has occurred this morning at Yeni Kapoo in Stambool. I 
alinde to the display of an American flag upon a dwellime 
house in that district by some persons who have therely 
much excited the populace. 

“ Feeling assured that your Excellency has not authorize¢1 


1 90 grave an undertaking, [ beg leave to convey to your Bx- 


« @llenecy renewed assurance of mg distinguished considesa- 

t on, **The Minster of Foreign Affairs, 
** RASCHID.” 

* To His Excellency, Hon. CARROL SPENCE, 

} dinister Resident of the United States of 

A Merica near the Sublime Porte.” 

\ ‘ow it happened that when this “ note” arrived at 
Mr. Spence’s, Mr. Somers was there making a call, amd 
whe 2 Mr. Spence showed him the letter they had-a 
hean ty laugh over the stir that Willie’s new flag vwras 
mak? 2¢ 10 the world, and Mr. Spence was able to me:ke 
the fa Nowing satisfactory reply: 

** LEEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Wor. 18, 1854. 
“To Excellence, RascHip PAsHA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs etc., etc., etc.: 
“ Ercelle nee: I hasten to inform your Excellency that the 


flag menti oned in your Excellency’s dispatch of this morn- 


ing, is a tc 'y belonging to a boy of ten years, son of Mr. 
Somers,an American citizen residing in Stambool, who I am 
sure would not undertake anything contrary to the peace 
and dignity « »f the Ottoman Empire. 

*Aliow me to avail 7nyself of the present opportunity of 
expressing to your Excellency the feelings of high consider- 
ation which — must alweay hold toward the great Minister of 
60 great a govi *rnment, ** CARROL SPENCE, 

Minister ResMent.”’ 

Immediate], y on the receipt of this note, couriers on 
horseback das. bed off from the Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment with cop, ies to the heads of all the other depart- 
mente, and the regimerit which had been ordered out 
Was dismissed, i he reserve police forces were ordered 
back to quarter 3, the commander of the brig-of-war 
invited the capta ‘in of police out to dinner with him 
to talk the matte r ovei*, and Constantinople was once 
more at peace, wi iile the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
sent to the Amerk san Legation another little note ona 
big sheet of paper to express to the Ambassador his 
joy at the solution of tihe difficulty and to assure him, 
moreover, of the d istimguished consideration in which 
he was heli by the Miniister of Foreign Affairs. 

4nd great wae W. Wie’:; astonishment when his father 


came home, and told him how nearly he had come to 
having a real army marching against his fort, to say 
nothing of the navy. But great was his disgust when 
his father also told him that he must avoid giving 
offense to the neighbors by keeping his flagstaff in the 
court where they wouldn’t see if. However, he con- | 
soled himself by having a grand charge at the British- | 
ers, with his flag on a Mnce made of fishing pole, in | 
the court that evening; and he never has forgotten 
what a scare he gave the Turks with it that morning. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


LADYS-DELIGHTS.* 
By ELIZABETH A. DAVILs. 


EAR little Kitty-Faces down in the shade, 

So fresh and so sweet and so quaintly arrayed: =| 

Pray what are you doing away from the sun ? | 
Such beauty as yours can have nothing to shun. 


Some call you Pansies—pretty emblem for thought— 
But Lady’s-Delights is the way | was taught, 

And a name, though not modern, still may be dear , 
From a host of old memories potent to cheer. 


Your sisters are many, some gorgeous and grand, 
Rich in robings of purple from Nature's own hand, 
But to you, little Kitty-Face, Lady’s-Delight, 

Is the tenderest grecting, the swectest good-night. 


* Sometimes called Kitty-Face by children in the country from a 
fancied resemblance. 


A BRAVE 
(A True Story.) 
By FANNY BARROW. 


LITTLE white farm-house stands all alone 

on one of the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts. 
It is built close upon the edge of a wood, so that the 
barn and all the fields are on the other side of the road 
in front of the house. Here lived Farmer Scott, his 
wife, their pretty daughter Hattie, and Ben, their son, 
who was twelve years of age, and a very handsome boy 
spite of freckles, sunburn, and never-ending scratches 
on his face and hands; for his eyes shone large and 
bright, wlth an honest, fearless look, and his well- 
shaped mouth disclosed teeth so white and even that 
it was quite delightful to see him laugh. 

Ben wore neither stockings nor shoes in summer, 
and except on Sunday, with regard to his clothes, he 
was a perfect ragamuffin. His father was a hard-fisted 
farmer, who meant that Ben should earn his own liv- 
ing, and had nointention of wasting good clothes upon 
him every day until he could earn enough to pay for 
them. So Ben drove the oxen, crying, “* Whoa! haw, 
there!”’ for hours together, and he went after the cows 
and helped to milk them. He caught the old gray 
horse when he chose to kick up his heels and race 
wildly around the field, preferring to eat clover to 
plowing up the ten-acre lot. And Ben helped bind up 
the thistly wheat, and get in the hay, and the harvest- 
ing of the corn and oats, and worked as bard as any- 
body on thrashing days. And in the winter he went 
to school, and chopped wood in the early mornings 
and late afternoons, and helped to kill the pigs—which 
last was such horrible work that the supper of deli- 
cious tenderJoins hardly paid for it; and all this he did 
so cheerfully and steadily that at last even his father 
admitted that he had earned a suit of ‘store clothes,”’ 
while his mother and Hattie. who loved him dearly, 
had thought so for a very long time. : 

So one bappy afternoon early in October Ben ar- 
rayed himself in his well-worn, home-made Sunday 
clothes, which had been pieced down in the legs of the 
trousers and sleeves of the jacket more than once. 
They were to become an every-day suit as soon as the 
**store clothes” were finished, and he was going this 
afternoon through the woods to the village, four miles 
away, to be measured by the tailor, to whom his father 
had given him an order. ; 

** But look here, mother,” said Ben, “I ought to have 
new boots, too, oughtn’t I? My Sunday boots are go- 
ing to split very soon.” 

“Yes, my lad, and here’s the money to buy them,” 
and she took down the old cracked tea-pot in which 
she kept her own private egg and butter money and 
took three dollars out of it. ‘* Mind, Ben,” she said, 
“to buy a stout, double-soled pair, with plenty of 
squeak in ’em; and here are ten cents besides for pea- 
nuts, and be sure you are back by’sundown.”’ 

Ben thanked his mother, giving her a hearty hug 
and kiss, amd started off barefooted and as happy as a 
bird in sprimg. He went whistling through the woods, 
stopping sometimes to eat checker-berries or chew 
birch bark. He chased a little chipmunk up into a 
tree, and carefully avoided stepping upon a big spider 
because od Miss Lucindy Tuckey said if you killed 
one it was sure to bring rain. He took out his jack- 
knife and cut down a sapling, and carved his name on 
the side of it, and at last he arrived at the village four 
miles away. 

Ben soon reached the tailor’s shop. He found him 
with his back to the door, sitting on the counter cross- 
legged lfke a Turk, stitching on a coat and keeping 
fime witth his needle to such a funny old song that the 
boy crouched down on the door-step to listen. The 


last line,of every verse was repeated and bawled out 


in a long, slow way, and then the needle gave solemn 
flourishes in the air, only to go on faster at the next 
verse. This is the song: 


In good old colony times, 
When we lived under the king, 
Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps 
Because they could not sing— 
Because—they—could—not—sing! 

The one he was a miller, 

And the other he was a weaver. 
And the third he was a little tailor. 

And three great rogues together! 
And—three—great—rogues—torether ! 


The miller he stole wheat, 

And the weaver he stole yarn, 
And the little tailer he stole broadcloth, 

To keep these three rogues warm, 
! 

The miller—was drowned in his dam! 

And the weaver—was hung in his yarn! — 
And the sheriff clapped his claw on the little tailor, 

With the broadcloth under his arm! 
With—the—broadcloth—under—his—arm ! 


And the tailor, in making an extra flourish, kicked 
the scissors off the counter, and, jufiping down to 
get it, he spied Ben with his hands over his mouth 
bursting with laughter. ‘ Hallo!” he cried, “‘ who'd a 
thought of seeing you, my fine young Scott! Come 
in, aud tell all you know. How’s your pretty sister ?’’ 

The tailor was dreadfully in love with Hattie, so 
there was a great deal of talking to do before Ben’s 
measure was taken. “Ill make you a tip top fit, 
Ben,” he said; * you'll cut a greater dash than old 
Deacon Button, for whom I am just finishing this 
coat,” which speech caused the boy to shake his curly 
head and laugh, for Deacon Buttou wasa grandfather, 
and had a bald head as white and smooth as a billiard 
ball. 

After Ben had been measured, and had promised to 
take the tailor’s kind regards to his sister, he went to 
the store to get his boots. Of course you all know 
that a village store is a sort of omnium gatherum, 
where calicoes and codfish, mackerel and muslins, 
boots, butter, blacking, sugar, silk, soap, peanuts, 
pails, tea, tea-cups, and everything else is, or ought to 
be, for sale. Here the dapper clerk fitted Ben with a 
famous pair of boots, that almost screamed, they 
squeaked so loud, and advised him to wear them 
home, ‘‘so’s to limber ’em,’’ he said, which seemed to 
be such capital advice that after buying the peanuts 
Ben, or rather his boots, screamed out of the store, 
like a pair of hoarse, quarreling old katydids. 

Now, all this buying and measuring and talking had 
taken a great deal of time, and it was late in the after- 
noon when Ben entered the wood for his four-mile 
walk home. He knew every step of the way, besides 
which there was a narrow footpath which went 
straight through from one end to the other, and the 
boy would not have minded its growing dark so 
rapidly if he had not promised his mother that he 
would be home by sundown. So the good little 
feliow hurried on and on, while the sun sank low 
behind the grand Berkshire hills, and in a little 
while more bade that part of the world good-night. 
Outside of the wood it was still light, for gold and 
crimson clouds were sailing across the sky, but before 
long Ben could not see the end of his own nose, and 
soon all sorts of queer sounds came to keep company 
with the quarreling old katydids in his boots. The 
coons scuttled past him into the thickets; the bats 
whizzed to and fro; and a great goggle-eyed owl sat in 
the fork of a tree and cried “tu whit! tu whoo!” at 
Ben as he hurried along. But never a bit did he care 
for any of them. They were all old acquaintances, 
and he just kept his hands in his pockets and walked 
as fast as he could, whistling *“‘ We’ll rally round the 
flag, boys!’’ to cheer him on his way. 

At last, through a long vista in the trees, Ben caught 
a tiny gleam of light. He gavea glad hurra, for he 
knew that it was a candle which his kind mother had 
lighted for him and placed in a window of the farm- 
house. ** Almost home!” he joyfully shouted, when . 
he stepped upon something soft, yielding, wriggling. 
A strangled hiss—a sharp, quick, angry rattle! The 
boy’s face turned to ah ashen white, and his heart 
almost stopped beating. He stood perfectly still, not 
daring to move lest the rattlesnake—for it was one of 
those terrible reptiles—should instantly bite him to 
death. He knew by the suffocated sound of the hiss 
that his foot was upon the snake’s head, round which 
its body was tightly coiled. 

He tried to cry out, but his voice was gone—his 
mputh dry and parched. Home so near; the light in 
the window gleaming a welcome, and his mother, he 
knew, waiting for him with a nice supper, while he 
stood there so helpless, in this deadly peril. If he 
could only have seen! but it was pitchy dark. Only 
God could save him; and folding together his trem’b- 
ling hands, he simply said: ‘*O God, help me, help 
me! Show me what to do!” ; | 

As if in instant auswer to this prayer, his only way 
of escape from almost certain death came like a voice 
to him, and he acted at once upon its counsel. - Draw- 
ing his other foot up carefully, he planted it firmly 
close to the first, and now both were holding down 
the snake, which had never ceased to sound its dread- 
ful rattles, and now redoubled them. Taking out his 
jack-knife, and steadying himself by feeling for and 
grasping tightly a stout twig, Ben leaned over. It 
was so utterly dark that he could only hope that the 
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snake’s head was not free enough to make a dart at 
his hand. He could see nothing whatever, and he 
knew not where to begin. Clasping the knife firmly, 
he cut down and round both feet, through and 
through, round and round, until the rattles faltered, 
grew faint and fainter, and then ceased. Great drops 
of perspiration fell from his brow, and when it was 
over, and he felt that his enemy was vanquished and 
dead, he could scarcely raise himself upright, for he 
was so sick and dizzy. The knife dropped from his 
hand, and a great sob broke from his breast. But 
with a violent effort he darted forward, and in five 
minutes more he was at the edge of the wood, and in 
the house, and the next instant he had thrown him- 
self upon bis mother’s neck in a passion of tears. 

“Why, Ben!” she exclaimed, terribly frightened, 
“what has happened?” 


“I’m ashamed to crv, I just am,” said the boy,. 


struggling with his sobs, and at last langhing and cry- 
ing together—‘ but when a fellow steps on a rattle- 
snake in the dark, and has got to kill it or be killed, I 
tell you it’s no joke!”’ 

** Oh, oh!” sereamed his mother, hugging him tight, 
you sure it. did not bite you?” 

** Nota bite,”’ he answered; *‘ thanks to you, i 
for my new boots. saved me.”’ 

But why did you not come home earlier ?’’ 

**Oh, because the tailor kept me so long talking 
about Hattie, and he sent his kind regards to her.”’ 

“Well,” said Hattie, “‘I never could bear him, and 
now I hate him! but come, Ben, and eas#vour supper.”’ 

What a fine supper he had, to be sure! for several 
extra goodies were added—on account of the rattle- 
snake adventure—and his mother was so proud of 
him !—his father, too, though he did not know how to 
show it. 

The next morning the whole family went into the 
woods to see the dead reptile. There it lay, cut four 
times through, with Ben’s knife, which he had drop- 
ped, resting upon its ugly head. It had nineteen 
rattlés, which indicated that it was quite old, as the 
rattles increase with the years. 

You may be sure that if my friend Ben lives to grow 
up and have children and grandchildren he will tell 
them this story many times;.and vou may be equally 
sure that the rattlesnake will never tell it once to any- 
body. 


FERNERIES, FOR SMALL PEOPLE. 
By E. E. NEWMAN. 


WANT to tell all the boys and girls who are 

fortunate enough to live in the country how 
they can fimd some work that will be play, too. Of 
course, you all like work, when it isn’t too hard, and 
play, whether it is hard or not, and, if you can work 
and play’ together, you will like to know how it is 
done. 

You want a: basket, as large as you can conveniently 
carry, with paper nicely foided inside to keep the dirt 
from doing arry harm, and it would be well to take a 
small trowel, unless you are so careless that you will 
lose it, in which case you must dig with your fingers, 
because they are fastened on, and you cannot forget to 
take them home. If you havea long walk, you need 
a luncheon, and you might as well have one in any 
case. Go to the pleasantest woods you know, where 
there are tall trees and soft mosses and, perhaps, a 
little brook gunning over the stones; and don’t stone 
the frogs, if you see any: they have quite as good 
right there as you have. Before you begin to dig, it 


out of the way, and you will feel more like going to 
work. First, you want some rich earth: the best has 
a dark brown color, and you will be likely to find it 
under a maple or oak. If the first place you open has 
only light, sandy or clayey soil, don’t say, ‘‘ That must 
do; I ecan’t find any better,’”’ but go to another place, 
and another, till you find the best kind. You do not 
need a great deal: if you each fill your basket a quar- 
ter full, that will be enough. 

Then you must look out for mosses. Take all the 
pretty ones you can find, except the kind that looks 
like a tiny, green star ands so delightfully soft to 
jump on; the little stars shut up in the house, and look 
asif they had gone to sleep. Be sure to get a variety, 
and to pick out all the bits of dirt, pine-needles, ete. ; 
this takes a good while, and it is pleasanter to do it 
outin the fragrant, suffy woods than in the house: 
besides, mother will not like to have you bring so 
much dirt into her neat rooms. 

After the mosses are clean, you must get the pret- 
tiest vines, leaves and berries to put with them, and 
be very careful to dig up the roots, for the poor things 
will die if you do not, and you want your ferneries to 
live. I think you will be surprised to find so many 
different shades of green and bright berries and grace- 
ful little vines hiéing about under the trees: the more 
you get the better, especially of scarlet berries. 

After you have all these things, put in the ferns; 
they must come last, because you cannot put anything 
on them, in the basket, without breaking the delicate 
leaves. In some places you can find several varieties, 
and you should take the smallest specimens of each 
kind, uuless they are very small indeed, because you 
will nothave room to arrange large ones; beside, you 
will have more trouble in carrying large leaves with- 


and not to talk. Iam going to take a deer home for 


taken home as soon as possible. Try which of you can 
walk fastest without breaking a leaf on the way; that 
will be something like running a race with a book on 
one’s head; you have to be very careful. Your pretty 
things will live all night if you put them in pans full 
of water, but they look better when they are arranged 
at once. You will not enjoy them half as much if 
you tease somebody to take care of them as you will 
if you doit all yourself. It is not of the least impor- 
tance if you have not a nice fernery, with a glass case, 
to bold your treasures; anything that hasa hollowand 
will hold water will do, any glass dish, a soup-plate, 
even a saucer, a tin pan, if you paint it; a shell is very 
pretty, but will not often hold much. 

Put in earth enough to cover the bottom of the dish 
thickly, and to make a little mound in the middle, 
then plant your fern-roots, taking care that each one 
has earth all about it, but do not press down the 
mould too hard on the tender little things, and do not 
try to put many into one dish, for they cannot grow 
well when they are crowded. Lay the mosses gently 
over the earth, and push the roots of your vines and 
little plants down through the moss till they reach the 
soil. When they are all in order, sprinkle the whole 
affair, pour in as much water as the dish will hold, and 
-put it where everybody can see it. 

Probably you have earth and roots enough to make 
several ferneries. Remember the sick people, who 
cannot go out to see these beautiful things; wouldn’t 
you like to make some of them glad every day through 
the long winter by a present? 

If you want to make money, you can take your 
ferneries to the nearest city and sell them. Prices 
vary in the different places, but you can always get 
enough to pay you for your work, especially as it is 
such pleasant work. I would rather do it than not; 
wouldn’t you? 


BOCKO AND THE DEER. 


OCKO wasadog. He had several brothers 

and sisters, and they were all little chunky dogs 

like himself. But they had high opinions of them- 

selves. Bocko was the largest, and the rest looked up 

to him, although, to be sure, that was not much 

trouble, as they did not have to look very high. One 

reason why they thought so much of their big brother 

was, that he was always talking of the great things he 
intended to do. 

One day, the family was out of meat. The mother 
dog proposed to send the children out to a neighboring 
town to prowl about the market and bring home what 
they could pick up. But Bocko opposed thisplan. ‘I 
am tired of bits and bones,” hesaid. ‘* There is no rea- 
son why we should not have the very best meat. We 
have gone on in this poor way long enough. Now, my 
ideaisthis: You all stay at home and take anap, and 
make yourselves as comfortable as you can and I will 
go hunting. I will go into the forest and kill a deer. 
Then we can have the very best meat, and all we want 
of it. A whole deer will last a long time.”’ 

‘Oh, that will be delightful!” cried hissisters. ‘‘ But 
do you think you can kill a deer?” 


you see those teeth!”’ 

“Oh yes!” said his sisters and the small brother: 
“they’re perfectly awful when you open your mouth 
that way.” 

“And do you see that leg, and this one? And the 
two others? Did you ever see stronger looking legs 
than they are? You can feel my muscle, if you like.”’ 
The sisters and the small brother felt his muscle, and 
declared that with such teeth and such legs he ought 
to be able to killa deer. And the more he talked and 
they listened, the more certain they felt about it. So 
they agreed to stay at home and take a nap while he 
was out hunting. The old mother did not altugether 
approve of the plan, but Bocko seemed so confident 
about the matter that she thought she would let him 
£0. 

So off went Bocko to the forest as fast as his short 
legs would carry him. He had rather better fortune 
than most hunters, for it was not long before he saw a 
very fine deer coming leisurely down a path in the 
woods. Bocko immediately ran toward it. The deer 
looked at him and then stopped. So did Bocko. 

Well?’ said the deer. 

Boeko did not make any answer. He did not think 
it proper to talk to animals that he was hunting. But 
he did not know exactly what to do first. He had never 
hunted a deer before. So he thought he had better 
bark a little. That came natural] to him. So he ran 
close up to the deer and barked. The deer put down 
his head, and then he said: 

‘*What are you going to do? You’rea very uncivil 
creature.”’ 

not uncivil,” replied Bocko, who thought 
that he must answer this time. ‘I came out hunting, 


my family to eat.”’ 

‘* And do you think of taking me?” said the deer. 

Yes,’”’ said Bocko. 

The deer gave agrin. Perhaps it was not areal grin, 
but it looked like one. This made Bocko angry, a 
he ran close up to the deer and tried to bite one of his 
forelegs. 

“Look here!” said the deer, stepping back, “ if you 


out breaking them. 
_ if yo azo near a brook when your basket is full, | 


| you may sprinkle the ferns a little, then they must be ( “Well, then, what am I to do?” exclaimed poor 


Bocko! “I suppose I ought to take you by the throat, 
Dut can’t reach 

‘You'd like me to lie down, weuldn’t you?” asked 
the deer. 

Yes.” said Bocko, promptly. 

* Well, you are cool!”’ replied the deer. 

Bocko had nothing tosay to this; so he gave another 
sharp bark, so as to let the deer know that he still in- 
tended to press the matter, and then ran around to see 
if he could not get a bite at the deer’s tail. But the 
tail was very short and very high up, and there was no 
chance there. Then Bocko felt provoked, and he ran 
in front of the deer again. 

‘‘ You’re afraid to put your head down,”’ said he. 

‘““Am I!” answered the deer, and he put his head 
down so low that his nose went between his fore feet. 
This was not exactly the position that Bocko wished 
him to take; but he was ashamed t6 ask for anything 
more, and.so he made a rush at the deer to take him 
by the throat. The deer turned around so as to keep 
his forehead toward the dog, and the moment Bocko 
came near enough he stepped forward quickly, pushed 
his horns under him and gave him a tremendous toss 
that sent him spinning into the middle of a great bar- 
berrybush, several yards away. For a minute or two, 
‘Bocko did not know what had happened to him: but 
cautiously peeped out of the bush. He saw the deer 
trotting slowly away. 

*“He’s laurhing!” thought Bocko to himself, and 
then he crawted out of the bush. He examined his 
body and his valuable legs, and finding that nothing 
was broken, he concluded to give up hunting for that 


“Kill one!” cried Bocko. “I should think so. Do | 


day, and to go home. When his sisters and his small 
brother and his mother saw him coming, they ali 
rushed out to meet Lim. 

‘*Oh, where is the deer?’ they cried. “ Weare so 
hungry! Did you leave it in the forest? Show us 
where it is, and we will all go and get some of it. 
Come, brave Bocko, where is it ?”’ 

Botko stood silently, his tail going farther and far- 
ther between his legs. ¢ 

‘*What’s the matter?” cried his mother. 

“Can't you speak? Where is the deer? Did you 
see one?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bocko, in a low voice. 

didn’t kill it?” 

“No,” said Bocko. “he wouldn’t let me.” 

What a chorus of disappointment and disgust greeted 
this announcement! 

Bocko did not wait to hear any more. He was sneak. 
ing away, when his mother took him by the ear ané 
led him aside, out of the noise. 

*“* Bocko,”’ said she, “it’s bad enough to boast of what 
you have done, but it’s ever so munch worse to boast of 


member that ?’’ 
**T do,” said Bocko.—St. Nicholas, 


A POETICAL ENIGMA. 


(Who can send the correct answer ?) 


When Summer first was born in Eden’s bower, 
To me was given the first and loveliest flower. 
When wintry snows hide all the frozen earth, 

T laugh around the ruddy blazing hearth. 


T help the poet to his wreath of laurel, - 

7 Preach peace to men and stir up every quarrel. . 
I've crossed the Alps with Bonaparte and Hannibal, 
I’ve feasted with the epicure and cannibal, 

When Ceesar crossed the fatal Rubicon, 
Mine were the earliest laurels that he won, 


Lady, your lover loves you less than I do; 
I’m sung in Homer and the Pastor Fido. 

When you in revery alone recline, 
Your thoughts, although you know it not, are mine, 
Even now my breath disturbs your flowing hair; 
Look o’er your shoulder and behold me there, 


ANAGRAMS. 
Whose mole? 
He said, No. 
Lend lore. 
Cheat a sport. SKIPPER, 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Across. 
A vowel. A consonant. 
To mistake. A part of grain. 
An animal. A covering. 
A stick. A color. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
VENA. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
An ancestor. 
A lady. 
A book of the Bible, 
A medley. HoRAcs, 


Those sending correct answers to Puzzles will hereafter 
receive honorable mention. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2, 
A Crossword Enigma.—Christmas. 
A Metagram.—Spain, pain, pin, pine, nine, vine, wine, line, ine. 
An Enigma .—Sheridan. 
A Pwezle.—Potomac, 


bite my legs I will give you a kiek that you'll remem- | 
ber to the day of your death!”’ 


A Square Word.— 
IDL SB 
‘HEEL 


as soon as he began to gather his senses about him, he - 


what you are going todo. Do you think you will re- 
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Gppermost Copies. 
EFFECTS OF INFLATION ON THE 

MAN. 


{Carl Schurz.] 


ERE is a laboring man who works for wages. 
He is honestly toiling to support himself and 
his family, and may be has succeeded in saving a few 
hundred dollars, and deposited them ina savings bank. 
Now Congress resolves to issue more money in abun- 
dance, and inflation commences in geod earnest. The 
laboring man, who has listened to Goy. Allen or Gen. 
Cary, thinks the millennium iscoming. The ** people’s 
money” will be plenty. The gold premium rises, and 
the prices of commodities also. The worthy laborer 
does not, like the rich man, read the financial articles 
and the market reports in the metropolitan journals, 
and if he did it would be of no benefit to him. The 
rise of the gold premium troubles his mind very little, 
for the “‘ people’s money” is to be cheap and plenty. 
But some day he goes to the store to buy things for 
his household and his family. To his surprise he finds 
that the prices of groceries, and shoes, and clothing, 
and so on, have become much higher than before. 
** How is this?’ he asks. ‘‘ Well,’’ says the dealer, gold. 
bas gone up, I have to pay much more for the goods 7 
buy of the wholesale merchant. Therefore I arn 
obliged to charge more.”’ 

So the worthy laborer has to pay those higher prices, 
for he can not wait for a better chance, like the rich 
man; he must buy shoes and clothes, or he himself 
and his wife and children will have to go barefooted 
or naked; he must buy provisions, for his family must 
eat. He consoles himself with the idea that ‘the 
people’s money” will make it all right. After a while 
he discovers that with the high prices he has to pay for- 
all his necessities, his wages are no longer sufficient to 
support him and his. So he goes to his employer and 
says: ‘* Everything has become very dear, and I can 
no longer live on the wages you give me. Yous must 
give me more.’”’ What is the answer: Well,’”’ says 
the employer, “ things have gone up because gold has 
gone upso much. Wait a little, it will come all right 
again. The currency will fluctuate, and, you see, in 
my large business I can not change my scale of wages 
every time gold goes up or down.’’ He omits, how- 
ever, to add that he has been very quick in marking 
up the prices of all he had to sePl as 300n as the {pward 
movement commenced. The laborer shakes his head, 
but submits for the time being, hoping fora oo hemes 
change. But things do not come all right again. 
Prices rise still higher, while his wages remain the 


same. At last he finds his situation unendurable, and, } 


combining with his fellow-laborers, he loudly demands 
higher pay. The employer yields, or rather seems to 
yield. Gold and prices have gone up 30 or 40 per cent., 
and he grudgingly consents to increase wages about 
15 or 20 per cent. That is all he can do, he says, for 
“things are so uncertain.’”’ In the meantime, more 
*‘neople’s money,’’ more greenbacks, are issued, to 
“make and keep the volume of the currency equal to 
the wants of trade,”’ gold and the prices of commodities 
rise still higher, while wages creep slowly after them 
at arespectiful distance. Meantime, the lease of the 
dwelling of our worthy laborer has expired, and he 
wants to renew it. The landlord demands a much 
higher rent. “Higher rent!’ exclaims the laborer; 
“am I not fieeced enough already?’ ‘Can not help 
it,” says the landlord; “‘ gold and general prices have 
gone upso much, and our money is worth so little, 
that I must have higher rent to get along myéelf. 
You must pay or move.” The laborer has to submit, 
but resolves to emancipate himself with ** the people’s 
money” from the greedy tyranny of the bloated land- 
lord. He has something like two or three hundred 


dollars of old savings in the saving bank, and makes | 


up his mind to build a home for himself and his family, 
the simplest kind of a little wooden house of two or 
three rooms and a kitchen, on a cheap little lot in the 
outskirts. Formerly his reserve of money would have 
gone far toward accomplishing that end, but, upon 
inquiry as to the present prices of ground and build~ 
ing material, he finds that, since * the people’s money” 
had been issued in abundance, his own money will 


_ not go half as far as formerly toward giving him a 


home. In other words, about half of the purchasiag 
power of the real value of his savings has disappeared. 
He applies to a money-lender for a couple of hundred 
at low interest, on two or three years’ time, to be 
secured by mortgage on the house and lot. * Low in- 
terest and three years’ time!’’ exclaims the money- 
Jender. “My dear man, you do not understand the 
period. Since more greenbacks are issued the value 
of the dollar decreases rapidly, and if I lend you 
money now on three years’ time, how do I know what 
that money may be worth at the end of the three 
ears! Perhaps ten cents in gold or nothing, and you 
cannot pay me interest enough to cover that risk.”’ 
The wortby laborer is surprised. He thought ‘the 
people’s money would be cheap money.” “ But,’ he 
asks, “is no money lent out at all?” “ Certainly,” 
gays the money-lender; ‘it is lent out, if good securi- 
ty is offered, on call, so that I can at any moment of 
fluctuation dangerous to my interests put my hand 
ppon it and take it back again.” ‘ Then,” pursues the 
laborer, ‘“‘ you would be able to seize at any moment 


Whe | cannot ney atonce when 


| 


you happen to want your money back? That will 
never do for me.” ‘ Just so,” says the money-lender ; 
“such loans can be used only by rich men, who can 
make sufficient means available at any time. Of 
course, it’s nothing for the poor.’’ The laborer grows 
more and more thoughtful. ‘ But,’’ he asks at last, 
despondingly, “Is there no way at all to help me and 
secure you in thisthing?” ‘* Well,’’ replies the money- 
lender, ‘there may perhaps be one way. Suppose we 
figure out what the amount of money you want would 
be in gold, and I lend it to you in gold, and you secure 
to me by a mortgage on your property the repayment 
of that sum in gold at the end of three years. That 
would do for me, and you might have the money at 
reasonable interest.’”” The laborer ponders. ‘ But,”’ 
savs he, at last, ** how do I know how many greenback 
dollars I shall have to pay for a gold dollar at the end 
of three years! Perhaps five or ten to one.” ‘*That’s 
true again,’ says the money-lender coolly, and there 
the negotiation ends. The worthy laborer begins 
strongly to suspect that there must be something 
wrong about “the people’s money,’ which is to be so 
cheap for the poor man. 

But there are more curious experiences in store for 


‘him. The policy of “‘* making and keeping the volume 


of the currency equal to the wants of trade ”’ requires 
the issue of larger and larger quantities of ‘‘ the peo- 
ple’s money,” for the wants of trade, instead of being 
satisfied, demand more with every new issue. The 
prices of the necessaries of life rise higher and bigher 
as the value of the paper money goes down and down. 
The speculators and gamblers of the country do a 
roaring business. Prosperity develops to such a point 
that a bushel of coal costs twenty dollars, and a jack- 
knife its weight in greenbacks. 
deposit in the savings bank, once sufficieit to build a 
little house, will no longer buy a decent pair of boots, 
and as the rise of prices of necessaries always runs far 
ahead of his wages, he has been rather consumipg 
what he had than laying up new savings. 

Finally the inevitable crash approaches. The prud- 
ent rich man has anticipated its coming and taken his 
precautions. He can do so, for he bad the knowledge 
and the means. But the poor man is the victim of his 
necessities. To take precautions is not possible for 
him. Heis swept along by the tide. A feeling of dis- 
trust creeps over the business community. One day, 
our worthy laborer goes to his place of work as usual. 
am sorry,” says the employer, who sniffs the breeze, 
* there is an overstocked market and a downward 
tendency: Iam obliged to take in sail. I have but 
little work for you at low wages, or no work at all.”’ 
At last the shipwreck is complete. The rich man is in 
the lifeboat, the poor man in the breakers. And 
nothing to float him. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 
{Vice President Wilson atthe Massachusetts Republican Con- 
vention.] 


HATEVER party is entrusted with the ad- 
a ministration of the Government must be ever 
watchful, quick to detect abuses, and prompt to correct 
them. It must have sixty or seventy thousand agents. 
These agents, scattered over this continental empire, 
entrusted with duties not always of easy performance, 
and clothed with powers not always clearly de- 
fined, will sometimes make mistakes, commit errors, if 
they are not guilty of official misconduct. But these 
officials should ever feel that the sleepless eye of the 
administration is upon them, and that detection and 
exposure, dismissal and disgrace, will surely and 
swiftly follow all breaches of trust, all neglect of pub- 
lic duty. The supporters of an administration, who 
are jealous of its good name, and intent on its con- 
tinued success, will also be watchful, critical, quick to 
discover abuses, unsparing in their denunciation, and 
inflexible in demands for their correction. When any 
administration ceases to have such vigilant and fear- 
less supporters, or when their voices are silenced by 
the greedy, selfish, or corrupt, it and the party it rep- 
resents is on the high road to disaster, defeat, and 
death. The experiences of the nations teach that wars 
bring with them great abuses. We have passed 
through one of the greatest wars in history, and its 
influences have been clearly visible in the public and 
private life of the nation. Legislators and administra- 
tors, municipal, State and national, of all parties, have 
fallen into mistakes and tolerated abuses. 

But the spirit of reform is in theair. The denrand 
for reform is in the heart of the people. Conventions 
resolve it. The press gives iis voice. The masses of the 
intelligent patriotic and high-toned men of the country 
—the men Mr. Lincoln was wont to call the “plain 
people’’—the sturdy men who carried the Republican 
party and the country through trials and conflicts, 
demand wise legislation and honest administration 
everywhere. Infliexible in ideas and principles, though 
liberal and generous in politics, they are critical and 
exacting in matters of administration. They are the 
hope of the party and the hope of the country. They 
echo the recent emphatic declaration of President 
Grant: Let no guilty man escape ;’’ and they demand 
its prompt and universal application. While they do 
not hold accusation to be conviction, they do hold 
that the Government and not the accused official 
Mould have “the benefit of all reasonable doubts.” 
During the war and the years immediately succeed- 
ing, the faith of the nation was often pledged. It was 
pledged for the freedom, the civil and political rights 


The worthy laborer’s. 


| of the calared race; and this pledge must be redeemed | 


| ena kept in all its fullness. It was pledged to the 


soldiers who fought our battles, and to the people 
who furnished the money, of which so/ much was 
needed. To both is the nation indebted for its con- 
tinued existence. To neither can its faith be broken 
without deep dishonor. 

In the stress of the war, when creditors and armies: 
were unpaid, the Government issued its ‘‘ promises to 
pay,’’ and made them legal tenders. When that en- 
actment was made the Government in good faith in- 
tended that these notes should be redeemed in gold, 
or in interest-bearing bonds. But ten years have 
passed, and these “‘ promises to pay”’ still remain un- 
fulfilled. The greenback has, indeed, largely appre- 
ciated, and we are justly proud of the aredit of the 
nation in the markets of the world. But we do not, 
and we cannot, as Americans, take pride ia the singular 
fact that a stray note from an unknown bank in one 
of the British Provinces can be sold in State street for 
a premium of more than twelve per cent. over one of 
our legal tender notes, with all the wealth of 40,000,000 
of people behind it. The plighted faith of the nation, 
the honor of the Government, the enduring interests 
of the people, of the rich and the poor, of capital and 
labor, all demand that the Government, by wise and 
prudent legislation and administration, shall, at the 
earliest practicable period, make its notes equal to 
and convertible into gold. | 

The Republicans of Massachusetts, when war came, 
demanded and aided in its vigorous prosecution; 
when peace came, they demanded reorganization, re- 
constructio d reconciliation upon the just basis of 
impartial liberty. But love, rather than hatred, in- 
spired them. To-day, they rejoice that emancipated 
freemen, who at the close of the war had neither 
homes nor possessions, have accumulated millions of 
wealth, and have thousands of their children in the 
public schools; that with returning prosperity have 
come a fuller acquiescence in the results of the war, 
and a larger manifestation of the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion towards their country and their countrymen. 
Yielding nothing of their love of impartial liberty, 
nothing of their purpose to maintain the equal rights of 
all citizens of the United States, nothing of their just 
pride in the achievements of their loyal countrymen, 
the Republicans of Massachusetts welcome this prog- 
ress and hail these manifestations. With them the 
unity of the States assured, the authority of the Govern- 
ment vindicated, the freedom of the rights, civil and 
political, of the colored race made certain, it seems to 
me that the Republicans of Massachusetts should now 
demand the removal of the remaining disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth amendment; so that when on 
the Fourth of July next the republic enters upon its 
second centennial none shall be found laboring under 


| these disabilities. 


You, gentlemen of the Convention, are Republicans, 
Republicans all, in sentiment and feeling, by convic- 
tions and by associations. You believe, and I believe, 
that the enduring interests of the country imperative- 
ly require the continued ascendancy of the Republi- 
can party until its just and generous ideas are fully 
accepted and completely incorporated—beyond ail) 
possible reaction—into the life of the nation. So be- 
lieving, let us rise to the height of the occasion, place 
the Republicans of Massachusetts, and aid in placing 
the Republicans of the country, in positions to secure 
and retain power. With our banners high advanced, 
blazoned with the glorious deeds of the past, and bear- 
ing the inspiring pledges of reform and purification 
for the future, let us go to the people wifh all the con- 
fidence, and all the eourage, too, of other days. Trust. 
not, gentlemen, to mere party discipline, for it hus 
failed you; trust not to official patronage, for it has 
weighted you down in the race. But trust rather to 
that higher, purer, nobler sentiment which is ever 
seeking to realize its own lofty ideals of what a political 
party should be, and what an administration should do. 

In the Presidential election of 1872, many Republi- 
cans who had stood and struggled togetber separated. 
Last year, thousands of Republicans in Massachusetts 
and hundreds of thousands in other States withheld 
their votes entirely or voted against the party with 
which, in spirit and purpose, they have claimed and 
still claim to be identified. Let us, gentlemen, appeal 
with all sincerity and earnestness to these Republicans 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere to act again with their 
old associates, to aid in correcting the errors and mis- 
takes of which they have complained, in vindicating 
the claims of the party to public canfidence, and in 
solving the practical problems not yet fully wrought 
out. Let us appeal to the veteran anti-slavery men of 
the commonwealth who toiled long*and wearily to 
make the Republican party a possibility ; let us appeal 
to the tried men who helped form it; let us appeal to 
the faithful men who stood by Sumner and Andrew, 
to help reunite, reorganize, and reinvigorate it. Let 
us appeal to the young men, inspired by high hopes 
and noble ambitions to serve their country, to take 
their places in this great historic party that gave to 
them a free and united nation to live in and labor for, 
and to infuse into it something of their own generous 
spirit, daring courage, and youthful enthusiasm. Let 
us appeal to Republicans every where to aid in placing 
the party whose names they bear, whose principles 
they cherish, whose achievements they proudly re- 
member, in a position to wia the enthusiastic and per- 
sistent support of the friends of liberty som Ot 
pacification and reconciliation, plighted faith und na- 
tional honor. 
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Oor. 6, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 


From Monday, Sept. 25 to Saturday, 
Oct. 2. 
The Public Debt—As officially recapitulated 
October 1, was as follows: 
Interest in Coin. 


“a on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 


Princi 


Oct. 1 

Decrease of debt during the month. 3.342, 562 6 
Decrease of debt since June W, 1875. 6,222,494 23 


The Secretary of the Treasury has called in five 
millions of the five-twenties of 1864, as follows, in- 
terest to cease Jan. 1, 1876: 

Coupon Bonds: $50, No. 3.301 to No. 3,700, both in- 
clusive ; $100, No. 10,501 to No. 12,000, both inclusive; 
$500, No. 15,301 to No. 18,000, both inclusive; #1,000, 
No. 59,701 to No. 68,000, both inclusive; total, $2,- 


Registered Bonds : $50, No. 69 to No. 150, both in- 
clusive; $100, No. 661 to No. 1,000, both inclusive; 
$500, No. 482 to No. 750, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 
2,651 to No, 4,900, both inclusive; 5,000, No. 1,551 to 
No. 2,100, both inclusive; $10,000, No. 3,751 to No. 


4,000. both inclusive ; total, $2,500,000. 


‘Wall Street Topics.—The failure of the Third 
Avenue Savings Bank caused some excitement, 
but it has been utterly without effect as regards 
other institutions. False rumors concerning per- 
fectly solvent houses were likewise set afloat by 
evil disposed persons, but they were promptly 
contradictedand no harm follewed. The banks of 
California and Nevada reopened their doors on 
Saturday with plenty of specie in their vaults and 
every prospect of renewed prosperity. 

Government Bonds.— General business has 
been of fair volume, mostly transacted however 
over ‘private counters, as it has been found by 
habitual investors that large purchases at the 
board send the prices up at once. 

Stocks, etc.—The market closes a trifle stronger 
than last week notwithstanding persistent efforts 
onthe part of the bear interest to cause a diver- 
sion. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


Sept.  % Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
6s 81 12134 131% 21 131 
"81, 
81, 128% 123K 123% 123% 1233 | 
tis 5-20s, cp.. Ad, 119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 
63 5-208, cp...’65, 1193g 119354 119% 119% 119% 
fs 6-20s,n. ep.’65, 11934 119% 1194 119% 119% 
fis 5-20s, cp. ..°67, 121 1K 21 
fis 5-208, cp. ."68, Pik 121% 121k 
10-408 reg ..... 116% 116% 116% 116% 118 
5s 10-408 cp...... 117 18 «117% «2118 
5s, funded cp 11s 118 118% lig 
is currency..... 124 124% 124 24% 124% 


Gold,—Strong rates still control the market, 
witha continued scarcity of cash gold and corre- 
spondingly high rates for loans. Shipments from 
abroad do not as yet amount to much, barely over- 
balancing the small exports. The highest quota- 
tions during the week, with specie-values of legal- 
tenders, were as follows: 

$5.4 85:87 85.47 $5.28 

The highest cusiaitiad during the week were 


as fullows: Sent: Geet. 
190% 131 Crt, 
39% «640 40 3% Ww 
do pref.... 44% 53 54 
a, ~ 
Central of N.J.12% 112 109” 
Han & St. Jos.. 18% 18% 19%. 19% 19 
Union Pacific.. 70% 69 68 
w t’nUnT 76X 76% 
nTe 
EPs fie Tel W% 19% 


t.& Paci 20% pT) 
Pacific Mail.... 35% 36% 38 37% 3716 37% 


Ex......101%. 11% 101% 101% 101% «101% 
BY 5B 58 

“4% 44 43 8% 4% 
Wells. ox 738 79 


Foreign Suchause.~iie any change is to 
be noted in the market since last week. Depres- 
sion must be the rule while the gold exchange re- 


mains as it is. Se. an 
a 
London prime bankers, Ar 


@ 
4.7@4.30 4.830 4.84 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or smal! amo 
classes of investors and Institations, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all businets connected with 

estments in Government Bowds, transfers of 
Registered Exchange of Cou 
terms 

All other marketable Stocks Se Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coufons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin dought and sold ; -approved 
— accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


$50 TO $10.000 


Has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 ct. PROFIT. 


“ How td Do It” a Book on Wall St., sent free. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 


‘ing House. 


ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXFCUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECU RITIES a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


s. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
dasiy from 10 to 3, and Monday Deenings 
sets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
surphis. Million Dollars 
per cent. allowed. 
Boots n F | Garman. 
G. 8S. CHA Pres't. 
AIMOUR. 


Necretary 
Circular how 
0 dollars, in- 
privileges, 
oa cks, 
Margins. Interest six 
cent. allowed on deposits 
subject to Sight Drat 


BUCKWALTER & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
10 Wall Street, N. Y. 


CENT. NET 


Paid Semi-Annually for Mo- 
ney. PER Farm Security worth three 
to six times the loan. Best of references 

given. Address, D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 
of Mortaage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Men and Idioms of Wall Street. 


Send for this book of 72 Pages, — all about 
Wali Street. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., 72 Broadway, N. Y. 


__ AGENTS WANTED. _ 


Agente EE best-selling Sta- 
tionery Packages in the worid. 
It contains 15 sheets paper, 15 


envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of jewelry. Single 
package with pair of elegant Sleeve Buttons, 
paid, 25c. This package has been examined by 
publisher of this paper, and found, as sooauee 
worth the money. Circylars free. BRIDE & 


709 Broadway, N. 
AGENTS WANTED! Diplomas, Medals, 
warded for Holman’s New Pictorial Bibles. 
12ge illustrations. Address for new circulars, 
Ho man Co.,' 930 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


AC C! E NT TS 20 Elegant Oil Chromo. 
mounted size 9x1, for $1, or 
1% for #5. Largest variety of all sizes in the world, 


also a full line of New Novelties for Agents. 
NATIONAL CHROMO CO., PHILA., PA. 


OOK.—We pay Agents $4.20 per day. Male 

or Female. Best ane -One A 
each town. My rk. Tre pay. ddress at 
once, ATKINSON & CO. 2 Clinton Place, N. Y 


TAPER LAMP. Burns all night. 
ual to candle. Burns kervo- 
yy No smoke or smell. 
oil for 15 hours ‘Price #1 or rin 2 by mail. Address 
Pat. Mechanical Lamp Co., 138 Chambers St., Mfrs, 
of the Mechanical No-Chimney Kerosene Lamp. 


LIVE ACENTS WANTED 


To sell Dr. Chase’s Recipes; or information for 
Everybody, in every County in the United States 
and Canadas. Enlarged by the ublisher to 648 
It contains over 2000 b household recipes, and is 
suited to all classes and conditions of society. A 
wonderful book and a household necessity. It 
sells at sight. Greatest inducements ever offered 
to noe agents. Sample copies sent by mail, Post- 
paid, for $2.00. Exclusive territory given. Agents 
more an double their money. Address Dr 
Chase's Steam House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GLASS CARD 


in GOL 


Red, Blue. White. 
Clear and transparent. 
Your name beautifully 
on 1 doz. for 50 cta, post-paid; 

ave everywhere. Out fits. 


#1. Must 
,-Samples, 10c. SMITH, Bangor, Me. 


aaa a month to Agents ever where. A Address 
Excelsior Mig Co..151 Mich. Av. Chicago, Ill 


cts. 


ro amask. 
We have over 10@ st yle s. Agents 
H. FULLER & 


O., Brockton, Mass. 
$1 2 a day at home. wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. _ TRU i Con Augusta, Maine. 


$3 5 NTH, —Agents wanted. 24 beat 


in the world. One sample 
77 A WEEK to Male and Female Lomeete in 
NOTHING 


FINELY | PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 
50: 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit,Mich 
their locality. Costs 


Particulars free. P.O. Vi ickery & Co. bs Augusta, Me. 
les 5 worth #1 


$5 to $20 Fre gg (hang Fy, Co., ortland, Me. 


A Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
first-class. Particulars sent free 


. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
ma VERY BOOK ACENT | in » lane should at 


Arabi an 


OR, THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
RY F Cc, with an 


NTED EVEKyY- 


INTRODU oy B 
fascinating 
WHERE. beaut 


OUTFIT FR FREE to all that will 


to il werk. office. DUSTIN, 


1845. a 1875. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 
346 & 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 
OVER 


$27,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Issued. 


"ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 
AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAMS, 


Emphatically characterize the management of 
this Co. 


ITS 


“Tontine Investment Policy” 


Gives Advantages, with insur- 
ance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other 
form of policy. 

All other desirable forms of Life Insurance 
granted on the most practical plans ~ 
and most favorable terms, em-— 
bodying the well-known NON- 
FORFEITURE feature 
originated by this 
Company in 
1860, 

GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED 


PAID-UP INSURANCE, 


of the Original Policy, after the payment of a 
certain number of premiums. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately 
in settlement of the SECOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premium. This latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing to “declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sev- 
eral years after declaring them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividends 
upon any. policies until after the receipt of 
several years’ premiums thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that 
could be desired; and, with the experiences 
and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers 
the best guarantees for the FUTURE ‘thay 
cau be given. If you want a policy, investi- 
gate the claims of this Company to your con- 
fidence and support. Information as to In- 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres’t, 
_ WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


iIPIANOS 


BROTHERS. 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIG""~ 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


shee are the best made in the country. They 
tak e lead of all tirst-class instruments, being 
unrivaled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
mechanism in every detail. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY. 


ANTI 


ORGANS 


OF THB 


IBEST MAKERS 


At Remarkably Low Prices 
to Suit the Times. 


Send for List and particulars to 


FRANK JENKINS, 
No. 27% Park Place, 


| NEW YORK. 
HE 


EMPIRE PIANO. 


AGRAFFE TR 
THE \BEST PIANO. 7 


OCT AVES. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
FULLY ARRANTED. 
L TERMS TO AGENTS. 


IBERA 
Send for illustrated price list. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 47 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


STECK PIANOS receivea the only. 


EDAL 
AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
Wareroems. ‘25 East 14th St., New York. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 


[Estab’d 1830.) 
END for New Price List, per éce.. = 08 or 1000, 

of Hardy Trees & Plants—Fruit amental., 
besides a,select list of Specialties ‘Novelties. 
Address, W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


Now Ready.— Roses for winter bloom, and f 
loom quickly safely 


paid. 
chasers’ choice of over 200 A ever blooming 
varieties. 
R $1.00. 12 FOR $2. 


apply. THE DINGEE. & CONA 
Cc Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


EAR TREES FOR THE MILLION.— 


TAR OF THE WEST, the best Strawberry. 
Millions of trees and plants at Pomona N b 
Cinnaminson 


Send for Circular. wa. 

Mailing-List Type For Sale. 
Complete outfits for Mailing-Lists, consisting of 
Long Primer Roman and Clarendon, with Leads, 
Galleys, Regiet, etc., all in good condition, will be 
sold at less than haif cost. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for Newspapers or Periodicals in want of 
material fof Mailing-Lists. Will sell either type 


or galleys in quantities.to suit purchasers. 
Address Box 5656 N. Y. P. O. 


Get the Best. 


“The best is the cheapest,”—is an old and true 
maxim. The best article for those n ing o-oo 
cles or aids to sight is ae Diamond Spectacles.” 


Every ir is stamped h the diamond trade. 
mark. Bold b authorized agents. SPENCER 
O. M. Co. 16 Maiden Lane. 


| 
| 


= 


PIANOS, 
| | 
558,163 33 
ig Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Unclaimed 21,074 84 
4 Total Debt. 
Cash in the Treasury. 
e Special deposit, 60,660,000 00 
Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. | 
SENT | _ 
4 
@ 
| | 
4 
| | 
| BO | 
| | 
| 
| packed to go safely ay distance. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. 
A full assortment of other trees; shrubs, plants, | 
etc. Send list of wants for prices. R. G. HAN- 
' FORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 
S 
| | 
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A DUTCH COW-STABLE. 

FTER looking over the farm, we were taken 
Ym toward the bouse, and entered a large door lead- 
ing into an enormous room, the like of which we had 
never seen. The walls were neatly whitewashed. The 
little windows were hung with white curtains. Along 
each wall a strip of clean brick-work, and next to this 
a whitewashed gutter: then came, for a width of 
about six fect, a flooring of handsome old Dutch tiles, 
well laid: then two rows of upright posts, the] use of 
Which was not obvious. Between these rows of posts 
Was a wide passage-way leading the whole length of 
the hall. There were several tables on which were 
bright utensils and some handsome articles of pottery. 
We congratulated ourselves on seeing the largest and 
cleanest dairy we bad ever met with, but, on a second 
look, the absence of milk, and of the evidence of daily 
use, led us to inquire, and we found to our surprise 
that we were in the cow-stable, which had been put in 
order for the summer. Except for the stanchions and 
tying-poles, and the gutter behind the stalls, there was 
nothing to indicate the use intended. 

Like all Dutch cow-stabbes of the old style, this was 
in summer the show-room of the establishment. The 
tiles are considered a great luxury; but few families 
use them. Generally their place is taken by neatly 
broomed white sand. The central alley is floored with 
bricks, and just in front of tlie tying-posts there is a 
depression or gutter, also oi brick. These drinking 
gutters slope very slightiv fram one end to the other. 
Water is pumped in at the upper end, and is let off at 
pleasure at the other. The cows stand on a raised 
earthen floor, supported by a brick wall at the rear 
end. It is this cattle tloor which is in summer covered 
with movable tiles; the manure trough is quite deep, 
and contains the solid droppings until they are re- 
moved ina barrow. The urine flows off to the under- 
ground receptacice, which collects all the liquid refuse 
of the establishment, and which has a punp for filling 
the tank-cart by which the meadows are sprinkled. 

In the loft over the stable, the cheeses are seasoned 
and prepared for market. Back of this part of the 
building are the cheese-factory, l-orse-stables, wagon- 
house, toul-sheds, etc. Leaving these, and returning 
through the cow-stable, we passed through a glass 
door into a sitting-room with some handsome articles 
of old furniture, and ample evidence of neatness and 
comfort. At one side of this we entereda little office 
or library, Where we were shown handsome scientific 
books and various old objects of interest, and were 
requested to inscribe our names in tbe visitors’ book, 
which had been well filled by travelers from all parts 
of the world. Inthe larger room, opposite the glass 


‘door spoken of, isa fire-place, and over this a large 


mirror. Here, Mr. Sluis showed us how he sits in win- 
ter toasting his shins before the fire, and looking up 
from his paper now and then to enjoy the refiected 
view of his two rows of fine catile, which seem almost 
members of the family. We saw nothing further of 
the house, and I am therefore unable to refute or 
verify the stories that are told of the absurd cleanli- 
ness which is said to be inseparable from Dutch house- 
keeping. So far as we did see, everything was neat, 
and after its kind tasteful, and in good wholesome, 
humble order. The farmer and his.son were not dis- 
tinguishable in appearance, education (save in lan- 
guage), or general intelligence, from the better class of 
New England farmers. 

Off from one corner of the cow-stable is a dingy. 
cleanly, sweet-smelling room, where the cheeses are 
manufactured by a burly bare-armed Dutchman— 
clean in his person, and very active and business-like 
in his movements. The making of round cheeses, 
which we know as Edam or Dutch cheese, is the great 
industry of all North Holland.—Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
in Seribner. 


PRESERVING GREEN FOOD FOR STOCK. 


HE Central Agricultural Society of France 

has, by its practical and scientific commission, 
made an exhaustive report on the process of con- 
serving green maize for stock feeding, during winter 
The farm selected 
was that of M. Goffart, the agriculturist, who has 
adopted the plan since 1852, and who has also made it 
first known in France in 1870. There is nothing posi- 
tively new in the idea. Since time immemorial, vine 
leaves have been preserved fm a green state, in the 
district of Lyons, and which has made a reputation of 
the famous Mt. Doré cheese. In cider-making coun- 
tries, the apple pulp is similarly conserved; in various 
parts of Germany, several vegetables are preserved in 
algreen state for fodder, being generally seasoned with 
a quantity of celery; the same respecting beet pulp. 
M. Goffart’s soil is peculiarly suited for maize; he pre- 
fers the South Anierican varieties, the Caraguay es- 
pecially, the stems of which often reach twelve feet in 
height. The maize is sown after rye, cut green, the 
latter receiving the marnure. He cuts the maize before 
pitting it, and mixes cut straw and chaff with the mass. 
This induces regularity im fermentation, and best ex- 
cludes the air. The larger the trench the better the 


Inass is preserved; those who do not chop the maize 


sow it thickly to have fine stems. M. Goffart obtains 
as high as 65 tons of this green fodder per acre, double 


| that the beet would produce; he nourishes 30 cows | 


their mother. 


| and the only mode of descent isa shaky pole furnished 


with the conserve, and they eat it with avidity, despite 

its alchelic odor and slightly acid taste; the cows yield 
from 2 to 30 quarts of milk daily, and their calves had 
the silkiest of skins, the eyes brilliant, no better test 
than this to demonstrate the value of food given to 
About 60 pounds per day, per head, is 
the average consumption of the conserved food. The 
commission testifies to the results obtained by M. Gof- 
fart. Valuable in dry climates, but thinks very much 
yet remains to be accomplished as to the best plans 
fer preserving autumn green forage for spring feed- 
img.—Exchange. 


MvsHROOMS.—Mushroom culture in France is 
carried to a great extent. In the vicinity of Paris 
there are extensive caves formed by stone quarries 
long since abandoned. It is stated that in these caves, 
sixty or seventy feet underground, and extending 
creat distances, the temperature is equal and the air 
moist, and here mushroom beds are made and immense 
quantities of the plants are raised for home and for- 
eign markets. An idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness May be formed when it is known that one 
proprietor has twenty-one miles of beds, another six- 
teen, another seven, and so on through a whole list. 
In the ramifications of the cave of Montrouge, just 
outside the fortifications of Paris, there are six or 
seven miles run of mushroom beds. It is entered 
through a cireular opening, like the mouth of a well, 


with cross bars, the base of which rests in darkness 
sixty feet below. 


On Sept. 8, forty pure bred shorthorns belong- 
ing to Lord Skelmersdale, and two belonging to the 
Earl of Bective, were sold by Mr. Thornton, in Latham 
Park, for 5,700 guineas. Two cows were disposed of 
for 520 guineas each—F luffy Gwynne tothe Earl of Bec- 
tive, and Waterloo Bienvenue to Col. Oliver, Hamp- 
shire. There was a large gathering of breeders from 
England, America, Canada, and Australia. Prior to 
the public sale Lord Skelmersdale sold the Duke of 
Ormskirk, out of the First Duchess of Oneida, by 
Fourth Baron Oxford, three months old, for 2,000 
guineas, to Mr. Foster of Carlisie. 

Horses’ HooFs.—To prevent horses’ feet from 
sealing or cracking in summer, and enabling the shoes 
to be carried a longer time without injury, the French 
practice is to coat the hoofs once a week with an oint- 
ment composed of equal proportions of soft fat, yel- 
low wax, linseed oil, Venice turpentine, and Norway 
tar. The wax is melted separatety before mixing. 


ublishers’ Department. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 6, 1875. 


WHAT THE PRESS AND PEOPLE SAY, 


A E have received numerous notices from the 
press, of which we have space this week to 
publish but a few, The announcement of Mr. Beech- 
er’s intention to assume active editorial control is 
received with special favor. 
The Newburgh (N. Y.) Jelevdidie after quoting from 
Mr. Beecher’s article, says: 


“The active and personal control of the paper which Mr. 
Beecher proposes will be gratifying to its patrons and read- 
ers. It will hardly be expected that he should do all the work 
npon a paper of the class of the Christian Union, but those 
who take * Beecher’s paper,’ whether his admirers or not, 
will feel that it has his close personal supervision.’’ 

The Fitchburgh (Mass.) Sentinel says: 

**Mr. Beecher announces that he is hereafter to be the 
editor of the Christian Union in a more active sense than 
heretofore; that he ‘ shall consider it as a parish parallel with 
Plymouth Church, and shall give it the same earnest zeal that 
he gives to that ; the same spirit and the same views of Chris- 
tian life and dispositions.’ Hereafter, also, Plymouth Pulpit 
is to be merged in the Christian Union, which will therefore 
become the authorized medium for the publication of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons, as well as for his literary productions. 
Among the attractions of the paper for the comin season. 
are announced Thanksgiving and Christmas stories from the 
pen of Mrs. Stowe, while during the next year serial stories 
by Edward Eggleston, Edward Everett Hale and * Henry 
Churton,’ will be published.”’ 

The Hartford (Conn.) Sunday Morning Telegram 
says: 

“The Christian Union in this number announces that Mr. 
Beecher will take an active part in the editorial management 
-of the paper. He says of the paper that ‘I shall consider it a 
parish parallel with Plymouth Church, and shall give to it 
the same earnest zeal that I give to that ; the same spirit, and 
the same views of Christian life and dispositions.’ The Chris- 
tian Union will hereafter be the authorized medium for the 
publication of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe will write exclusively for this paper. Serial stories 
may be expected from Rey. Edward Eggleston, D.D., author 
of the ‘Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ and from Edward Everett 
Hale.” 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Daily Standard says: 

“The publication of the Plymouth Pulpit, by J. B. Ford & 
Co., is suspended, and Mr. Beecher’s sermons will hereafter 
appear in the Christian Union. Subscribers to the former 
publication will receive the latter till the expiration of the 
time for which they subscribed. Mr. Beecher announces 


that hereafter he will consider the Christian Union ‘a parish 


paralle] with Plymouth Church, and give it the same earnest 
zeal which I give to that ; the same spirit, and the same views 
of Christian life and dispositions.’ The announcement is 
hardly needed to increase the poptfarity of this valuable 
journal, but it will strengthen and confirm its already strong 
hold upon the favor of the great masses of ae men and 
women throughout the land.”’ 


The Elmira Gazette says: 


“The Christian Union is conducted in a remarkable man- 
ner, and it is no wonder that it enjoys such an immense cir- 
culation. It does everything to make itself attractive and 
pleasing to its patrons and readers. It provides the best of 
stories and is frequently illustrated with fine engravings, and 
also gives or prints music. 


The Home and School, of Louisville, Ky., says: 


“With these magazines added to Home and School, and a 
paper or two, such as the Christian Union and the Weekly 
Courier Journal, one is master of the situation, and may 
easily keep posted as to what is taking place in the worlds of 
literature, science, religion and politics.’ 


The following letter is from a Presbyterian clergy- 
man at Whitestone, L. I.: 


*I rejoice to readin your issue of the Christian Union of 
this week about your new departure, because we are assured 
by its much loved editor that we are to have more from his 
pen in the future than we have had in the past. I would 
rather have that than all the premiums you could give. 

* Having received kindness from a friend who would not 
receive any pecuniary recompense, I thought I would show 
my gratitude by paying a year’s subscription for the Christian 
Union in my friend’s name, and I am giad to know that the 
paper is greatly valued. Perhaps some of;your readers have 
received kindness during their summer rambles; let them 
try my plan of expressing their gratitude and do good at the 
same time. 

“T have long cherished a strong regard for the Christian 
Union, as well as for its able editor, and wish it may have as 
large a circulation as it deserves, then it will be large indeed.” 

General James A. Ekin, Deputy Quartermaster 
General, Louisville, Ky., writes: 

* T attach great value toall the publications of Mr. Beecher. 
I don’t always agree with him, but you know that Iam an 
old-fashioned blue-stocking Presbyterian, and we are a little 
particular.”’ 

From lack of space we must defer the publication 
of other letters until another issue. 


WHAT OUR FRIENDS ARE DOING. 


Mr. BEECHER’S recent announcement of his 
intention to take a more active part in the edi- 
torial management of the Christian Union has 
awakened the zeal of his friends, who are already 
sending in the names of new subscribers. A 
prominent merchant in South Street sent in a list 
of twenty-five names at full rates, and says he 
shall increase the number to one hundred. An- 
other widely-known merchant in Cliff Street has 
secured a number of subscriptions, and intends to 
make his list at least a hundred. Both these gen- 
tlemen are in active business, but generously take 
time to do this much in behalf of the paper. _ 

We mention these eases as a hint to our friends 
how they may, without serious inconvenience to 
themselves, aid us in extending our circulation. 
A word to one not a subscriber may secure the 
subscription. 

As the medium of publication of Mr. Beecher's 
sermons and all his literary productions, the 
paper will, we believe, be greatly increased in 
interest and attractiveness. We trust, therefore, 
that our friends everywhere will exert themselves 
to introduce the Christian Union into the families 
of their friends and acquaintances. We need 
hardly assure them that their kindness will be 
heartily appreciated. 


WARNING. 

J. L. DuGAN, of Montreal, Canada, is not au- 
thorized to take subscriptions or collect moneys for 
the Christian Union. Parties who pay money to him 
do it at their own risk. 


EXPIRATIONS.—LoOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 


REMITTANCES. - 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal meney order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mais, and is at the risk of the 


RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, Au new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue after the receipt of the order, and expire 
in a year from thattime. If you want to renew, to see 
the continuation of our choice Monthly Illustrated 
Numbers and George MacDonald’s new story—please 
take pains to renew at least ten days before the end of 
the month. Then there will be no break in your papers, 
and you will haye no trouble.—nor we either! 
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A Youturunt IMAGINATION 
LESTLY CHECKED.—When Mrs. B. went 
home from shopping yesterday she en- 
tered upon a scene of thrilling horror 
being enacted in her back yard. In the 
centre of the yard a dry goods box was 
in flames and the baby was lying in front 
of it, squalling lustily from heat and 
fright. Down behind the currant bushes 
were two of the neighborhood boys, 
skulKing around with painted faces, 
chicken feathers in their hair, and bows 
in their @ands, while her hopeful son had 
on his father’s moccasin slippers, his cap 
turned wrong side out upon his head and 
an old army gun in his-hand. He was 
creeping along with evident murderous 
intent toward the roosters behind the 
bushes. 

What on earth is the matter?” 
the alarmed lady. | 

‘““Shi-sh!’’ said her hopeful; *‘don’t 
you see them [nguns has burned down 
Hawkin’s cabin and nearly killed his 
baby, burned up the family, and I am 
the Lean Wolf going to bring down ven- 
geance on the sculps of the varmint ?” 

But in about fifteen seconds after, he 
went down to the wood pile, wishing he 
was the fat women in the museum of the 
big medicine, man of the Pawnees. He 
had been reading an Indian tale in a 
New York paper, you see,—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


GOODS. 


<LOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 


Full lines of NOVELTIES now open in FRENCH, 
ENGLISH a nd SCOTCH CASSIM 
“CARRS” MELTONS and K 
A ET and DIAGONAL COATINGS, 
SCOTCH TWEED and PLAID CH RVIOT SUIT- 
INGS, FUR BACK. and Castor BEAVERS 


OVERCOATINCS. 


CHINCHILLAS& and ANS, . 
Black and Colored merase: CLA 
CLOAKING AIDING HABITS. 
New es 

For r Ladies and Children. 

WA TERPROOFS in Color 
SEAL SKIN CLOTHS and rASTRACHANS. 
N.B. cut length to suit customers. 


cried 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


HOSIERY. 


Full stock of COTTON, MERINO and SILK. 
PLAIN and FANCY 


UNDERCARMENTS, 


In Silk, Lamb’s Wool, Merino, Scarlet Medicated, 
&c., &c., of the VERY BEST MAKES and at 
the LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
GRAND EXPOSITION OF 


PARIS COSTUMES, 


and RECEPTION DRESSES, 
OPERA CLOAKS and SACQU ES, 
MAMWTLES, CLOAKS. CARRIAGE WRAPS, 


FURS and FUR’ TRIMMINGS. 


ALSO, 


MISSES’ and CHILDR 
Panis UND 
On Monday, October 4th. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Breadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES 


NOW OPEN. 
Tambour, Guipure and Nottingham 


LACE CURTAINS. 


One of the finest collections éver bef. 
in BEAUTY of DESIGN, VARIETY, oat 


——— with a large assortment of 
NOVELTIES IN 
Furntenre Coverings, 
. Upholstery Goeds, 
&c., 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
corner 19th st, | 


SUITS and SACQUES, 
WHAR, | 


RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 


RETAIL. 
1875, CROWDED WITH 1875. 


Fall and Winter Goods. 


NOVELTIES FROM EUROPE AND DOMESTIC 
NUFACTURER 
The largest complete of 


SILK VELVETS 


IN THUS CITY. 
BLACKS—$1.0), $1.75, #2, $2.25, $2 
COLORS—$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, 
Comprising KBrowns,. Navy Blues, 
and (ireens, Russe 
une, Acier, Pens 
No searcity of desirable colors bere. and no ad- 
vunce in price. 


MANTILLA .75, $5.75, $6.75, UP, 


DRESS SILKS. 


LINE OF BLACK 
$1.25, $1.35, $1.50, u 
TRIMMING AND BONNET AND SATIN: 
5O0e., a #1 
Examine our silks. You will “aaa BA RGA 
pieces of Velveteens at 4oc., Wc., 6oc., up. 


New Cros Crain Ribbons, 
All Silk, at 10c., lic., , 2c.—all the desirable 
8 


Giros Grain 
FEATHER DEPARTMENT ENLARGED, 


FLOWER DEPARTMENT ENLARGED. 


3 ~~ 2,000 Cartons of Ostrich Plumes, 


5, to $20. 


k and Colors, 50c., 75c., $1, es. 
50c., 75e. to 


OSTRICH TIPS Gina bu neb), We., 2c 
$10. 
—- of Wings and Birds, from 3c., 6c., 10c. 


REAL LACES. 
YAK, GUIPURE, rout CASHMERE—BAR- 
REAL THREAD, about one-third Regular Prices. 
The. 


$1 per yar 
FROU-FROU VA ILINGS. ali colors, 38e. per yard. 
EMBROIDERIES— SP AL L BARGAINS 
YANKE NOTIONS 
GOO 
LEATHER GOODS, STATIONERY, 
1,000 Fancy Boxes, White and Tinted Paper, 
10c., lée., l6c., 18@, 2ec., 25c., Up. 


BOOKS. 


EXAMINE THIS DEPARTMENT. 
PERFUMERY—WENCK’ 


SMALL WARES. 


YEPHYR WORSTEDS, EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS, 
CUSHIONS, SUSPENDERS, 

IMPORTED FRENCH VIEWS, Etc. 

ELBY—LARGE 
DRESS and Caan TRIMMINGS, 
CASHMERES, all colors and 

GIMPS, BUTTONS, 

1,500 dozen Various CORSETS at “De. — 65¢., 

$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 


HOSIERY. 


2 cases FRENCH WOOL HOSE, 90c., $1. $1.25. u 
dozen FANCY and BALBRIGGAN HOs 


CHILDREN’S HOSE,Merino and Wool, l0c., 12c., 


CHILDREN’S FINE FRENCH WOOL, 35c., 40c., 
Up. 


Underwear. 


FOR LADIES AND GEN 
CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER’ 
AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRTS AND DR AWERS, $1.25, $1.50, 82.75, $2 
$2.50, Real eegeE our own importation 
30u igh. SHIRTS 
DRKAWERS f 
DIES and GENTS (356, 90c.,/5c., $1 
— HIETS and DRAWERS, $1, $1.25, 
750 dos. LADIES’ SILK TIES at l5c,, 50c. 
These are half regular prices. 


KID GLOVES, |: 


Every Pair Warranted. 


2 Buttons “ NETLSON,” 65 cents a pair. 

2 Buttons “ CENTENNIAL,” 89 cents a pair. 
2 Buttons “ MONOGRAM,” $1 a pair. 

2 Buttons REAL KID, $1.24 pair. 

2 Buttons “ MONOPOL,” $1.5 a pair. 

3, 4 and 6 Buttons in proportion. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 
GLOVE FOR THE MONEY IN 
AMERICA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


tt?” Please notice the Prices quoted for Lines of 
Goods stand for one week from date only. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nes. 309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.,, 

56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS and 70 Allen St, 

Andrews’ Patent Flevators are constantly yam 

ning on the 


ment, connecti 
and Trimmed 


and 
with the 
Departments 


Grand street cross-town line of cars passes *h 
and city ear and stage | M 


LUBLN’S, COLGATE’S, and | 
| ers 


side of the os isp MA 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth-ave., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paris Miilinery 
AND 
ENCLISH ROUND HATS. 


We have the honor to announce to the Ladies 
and our Patrons that we have just opened a splen- 
did selection of FALL and WINTER BONNETS 
and ROUND HATS, of exquisite style, taste and 
tinish. 

ELEGANT MOURNING BONNETS, 

Children’s ROUND HATS, trimmed, from $3.50 
to #6. 

A splendid assortment of trfmmed FELT HATS, 
from $5 to $1. 


FELT HATS 


IN ALi. THE NEW SHADES. 
DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, BROWN AND ‘BLACK. 
e $1. 10. The finest goods made. 


OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
FANCY WINGS IN AL.L SHADES. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 
SOFT SILK SASH FS, 
FANCY SASHES. 


77-inch Gros-Grain, all Silk, Me. in all colors. 
&-inch Gros-Grain, ai! Silk. in ail colors. 
Bonnet Ribbons inall the colors. 
Soft Silks for Bonnet Trimmings. 


VELVETS 


the New Shades. 


SEAL B 
RDIN "AL 
AVY BLUE 
MYRTLE GR 
PRUNE\Y 
DR 
BLACK 
LACES. 
VALENCIENNES, 
GUIPURE, 
YAK, 
THREAD, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
LACE CAPES, 
LACE OVERDRESSEsS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETIES. 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN ALL KINDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS. 
WINDSOR TIES. 
New lot of Windsor Ties, 2Mc. 
EMBROIDERED LACE TIEs, 
LACE TIES IN ALL KINDS. 
1,000 doz. KID GLOVES, $1 08; every pair war- 
ranted. 

Call and examine our tmmense stock of MIT.- 
LINERY GOODS, the largest in the City on retail. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. 
and 20th St. 


MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 


MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S 
MACYS MACY 
wacr's H. MACY & CO. 
MACY'S * MACY'S 


73 
MAGY” cY’s 
MACY’ Our Goods (foreign) are MAC Y’S 
eee mostly of our own importation. MACY’S 


MACY’S LATEST NOVELTIES MACY'S 
MACY'S received by every European M 
MACY'S STEAMER. 
cys Ml Our Goods are al! frst macy's 
MACY clas MAC 
MACY'S Our sold at the MACY? 
MACY’S lowest possibie MACY'S 
or” Our establishment isthe MACY’s 
MACY'S largest of the kind in America, 


MACY'S 
Always a full 
MACY'S oF (MILLINERY GOODS, 
Goods, Housekeeping MACY’S 

M SLACES 
HOSIERY, | UNDERWEAR. 4 


MACY'S Ladies’ and Misses’ FURS and 
3s FUR TRIMMINGS; Ladies’, 


MACY’S Misses’ and Infants’ Made-up a8 
ACY’S Under-Clothing ; Gents’ Fur- 
Y’s Rishing Goods, Small Wares, MACY’ 


ACY'S UMBREL 


sP erfumery, Faue 


S88 WAR 
MACY’S Plated Ware and Chil- CY’s 
ACY’ 8 dren’s BOO’ SHOES, a MACY’S 


AFORGE 2Button K1p MACY'S 
#8 cents pair, War- MACY'S 
which means that we Wwacy 
MACY Hs give a new pair for all thatrip wacy’s 
M ACY'S or tear in putting on. MAC re 
MACY’S MACY'S 
MACY’S sent free to Y's 
any address. 


MAC 

by attended MACY : 
MACY’S 

14th St. and Sixth Av., Macrs 
MACY'S 


“fy nore? $2 Br uth. six minutes’ ride 


MAC Y’s 


A. T, Stewart & Co, 


ARE MAKING AN IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 


Novelties in 


Silks, Dress Goods, 
Real India Camel's Hair Shawls, 
Paris Ready-Made 
Dresses, Very Elegant, 
Sacques, Cloaks, Tabliers, 
Paris Trimmed 
and Bonnets, Etc., Etc. 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
SELECTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF TASTE AND EX- 
CELLENCE FOR THEIR RETAIL 
SALES. 


Dress Goods. 


IN THE ROTUNDA THEY WILL OFFER 
5 CASES OF FIGURED VELVETS. THE 
RICHEST AND MOST COSTLY yet exhik- 
ited. 

1 CASE OF FIGURED CHA 
BEBRYS, VERY BEAUTIFUL—THE 
FIRST IMPORTED. 

AN INVOICE OF EXTRA QUALITY 
BLACK SILKS, VERY HEAVY, at 
$1.50 and $2 per yard. 


AN ADDITIONAL SUPPLY OF HIGH- 
COST 


Camel’s Hair Shawls. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Alexandre’s Celebrated Kid Gloves, 


2, 3 AND 4-BUTTONS, IN ALL THE 
FASHIONABLE SHADES OF COLOR. 


ZA VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 
Two-Button Lambskin Gloves, 


FRESH GOODS, FALL COLORS, PRICE 
ONLY 75-cents per pair; well worth $1. 


LARGE INVOICES OF THE RICHEST 
AND MOST COSTLY 
‘Lace Goods,’ Lace 


and Trimming Laces. 
Laundered and 


Unlaundered White Goods, 
Wedding Trousseaux, 
Infants’ _ Wardrobes, etc., etc. 


Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
IN EVERY VARIETY AND STYLE OP 
SEASONABLE FABRICS. 


Boys?’ Clothi 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SCHOUL,SUITS FROM $6 50 TO 815. 


KILT SUITS, FROM 39 TO $16. 

FALL OVERSACKG, FROM 86 TO $12. 
WINTER OVERSACKS, FROM $8 TO $16. 
ULSTER OVEESACKS, FROM $14 to $18. 


“HEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND 
S\"RANGERS are RESPECTFULLY INVIT- 
El) TO PAY THEM 4A VISIT. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth 
and Tenth Streets. 


RICHARD MEARES. 


FALL SEASON, 1875. 


CRAND OPENING 
W.EDN ESDAY & THURSDAY, 
October Gth and 7th, 

OF IMPORTED 


| Round Hats and Bonnets 


PARIS-MADE * COSTUMES 


OF THE 
NEWEST and MOST RELIABLE STYLES 
FROM THE 


LEADING PARISIAN HOUSCS, 


A representative of our house having beet to 
and Berlin for the past three phen hy — 


And General Exhibition of New Styles 
throughout the entire establishment. 


An Invitation extended to al! to pay usa visit 
on this accasion. 


RICHARD M MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 


DRESS SUITS FROM $10 TO $30. @ 


Zeer 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Forty Years in the Turkish Emptre, 
a Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Goodell, by Dr. E- 
D.G. Prime. $2.50. 

The Odd One, by Mrs. Payne. $1.25. 

Brentford Parsonage, by the Author of 
“Win and Wear,” etc. $1.25. 

The Mind and Words of Jesus, and 
Miorning and Night Watches. Red 
Line Edition, full gilt. $1.50. 

D*Aubigne’s History of the Hefor- 
mation iu the time of Calvin. Vol 6, $2. 

D°*Aubigne’s History of the HRefor- 
mation in the time of Calvin. 6 vols., $12. 

D’Aubigne’s History of the BRefor- 
mation. 5 vols. in 1. &vo. $3; in 5 vols., 
mo. $6. 

32d thousand of The Testimony of the 
Rocks, by Hugh Miller. New and neat edi- 
tion, $1.50. 

Coulyng Castle, a tale of the olden days, 
by Agnes Giberne. $1.50. 

Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BRODWAY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Two Thousand Years After: or, A Talk in 


a Cemetery JO John Darby, author of Thinkers 
and Thinking.’ “ Odd Hours of a Physician,” <tc. 
i2mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


Translated from the 


The Golden Tress. 
French of Fortuné du Boi oats ee of “,Les 


Collets Noirs,” etc. 12mo, 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines. 
With illustrations. By Ste Tigh Pr Roper, Enginecr, 
author of or Non- 
Condensing ne k of the Loco- 
motive,” etc. gilt. $3.50. 


New and Beautiful Betice of Wild Scenes 
oe Cc. Webber, author of “The 
ist,” “Old Hicks the Guide,” etc., 
ao, Cloth, Black and Gold. $2.00. 
*,* Will send any of Po — Books per mail 
prepaid u upon recefpt of 
CLAXTON, HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
624, 626 and 628 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mco. Complete Sets or 
sep rate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALLIBONE’S NEW WORK. 


PROSE QUOTATIONS, 


Socrates to Macaulay. 
WITH INDEXES. 
By AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 


Author of “A Dictionary of Authors,” “A 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations,” etc. 


Large 8vo. Extra Cloth, $5.00; Full Gilt, $5.50. 


This work forms a handsome octavo volume of 
es, embracing nearly nine thousand quota- 
tions m five hundred and forty-four authors, 
period from the time of Socrates to 
acaulay. The Dictionary of PROSE ne 
TATIONS is issued uniform with the Poetical 

tations, and is a like valuable work, without whieh 

no library can properly be considered complete. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will 
by ‘mail , postpaid, upon receipt of the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


COUSINS, the new in the “ Little 
” Series, by Louisa 


t, is Just 
ready. First edition of. copies taken up 
Price $1.50. d, by the 


NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY: 


TOWARD THE STRAIT GATE ; or, Par- 
ish Christianity for the Uncenverted. 
By Rev. E. F. BURR, D. D., author of “ Ecce 
Coolum,” * Pater Mundi,” e.c. Price $2.0 


CORRESPONDENCES OF THE BIBL‘. 
Subject: Auimals.”’ By Rev. 
WORCESTER. Price #1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Beston. : 


The November num- 
ber of THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY will :ontain the 
opening chapters of Mr. Howwells’s 
new American. Novel, “ Private 
Theatricals.” All sons; who 
subscribe for 1876, and remit the 
ice (84.00) direct to the Pub- 
lahore before December 15, will 
receive the November and Decem- 
ber numbers free of charge. <Ad- 
dress Hi, O. Moughton and Com- 
n Riverside Press, 
idge, Mass. 

N. B.—The list of attractions 
for 1876 is remarkably brilliant, 
including Longfellow, Lowell, 
k Twain, and 

ar ‘avorite 
writers. 


Cam- 


| NEARLY READY. 


A New and Powerful Novel 
From GEORGE MACDONALD, 


St. George ™ St. Michael. 


A Tale of the Civil Wars in England. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
“Wilfred Cumbermede,”’ etc. 
lyol. Llustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“It ix seldom that a story opens so enticingly. 
Its poetical treatment and the animation of the 
dialogue give it a surpassing interest.’ ’—New York 
Evening sail. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


THE ABBE TICRANE: Candidate 
for the Papal Chair. 


From the .rench of FERDINAND FABRE. Trans- 
lated b; REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
12mv, gilt and ink-stamped cloth, $1.50. 

“It is a vigorous narrative, to which the true 
lover of story reading, tired of the sentimental 
novels that are filling our bookshelves, will turn 

wi.h increasing interest. true to nature is the 
tale, that the reader’s admiration is frequently 
changing from one character to another, but so 
well has the author mastered his plot that one’s 
sympathies at the close of the story are nearly 

where they were placed at the beginning.”’—Beston 
Morning Star. 


A SUMMER PARISH : 


SERMONS AND MORNING SERVICES OF 
PRAYER AT THE TWIN MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE, DURING AUGUST, 1874. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Large 12mo, with Silver Print Photographic Por- 
trait. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“This volume of mountain services will always 
possess peculiar historic interest, as it does re- 
markable merit ethically, devotionally, rhetoric- 
none and homiletically. he sermonsare ins iring 

nd the p rayers rich in consolation and sp ritual 
’— Baptist Union. 


NEW SPORTINC BOOKS. 


FIELD, COVER AND TRAP SHOOTING. 
By Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS, “ Champion Wing- 
Shot” of America. Edited by Chas. J. Foster. 
With Steel Portrait and engraving of the 
“Champion Medal.” 1 vol. 12mo. Fancy stamped 


Cloth. $2.00. 

“No sport peruse this book without 
profit and ins while to the young beginner 
with the gun, and the amateur who can spend but 
a few months in the year in this healthfu) and de- 
lightf ul pursuit, it is invaluable.”— Wilkes’ Spirit. 


AMERICAN WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 
By JOSEPH W. LONG. lvol.i2mo. Illustrated. 
Fancy stamped cloth. #2. 

* No book of its kind,so full in detail, so accurate 
in information, has ever appeared; and its author, 
who is a wild-fowler of vast ex erience, bas some- 
thing to tell,and he tells it a manner which 
proves that, like a true seoreenam , he has an eye 
to literary effect as well as to successful duck- 
shooting.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


ALSO NEARLY READY: 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL AND SPORT- 
ING FIELD. A History of the Origin of the 
principal Sporting Dogs. Also, full, practical 
directions for Breeding, Breaking, and Kennel 
management; with a carefully compiled Stud 
List of nearly 300 Imported and Native Dogs now 
in the United States, giving correct Pedigrees, 
after the manner of the English and American 
Turf Calendars. By ARNOLD BURGES, late 
editor Anvrican Sportsman. Square 8vo. Llus- 
trated. #4. 
*,* To be had through any Bookseller, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
‘J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

27 Park Place, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | 


One copy of either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE,WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 Weach, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy ; postage Pe oye by the Publishers. 


CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, an 
Cents 


receipt of T 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
f=9> Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 
OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 


Works. 


25 years’ standin nF a complete state- 
ment by y himself pp., by Union in 


Christ, an illustrated paper, 60c.a year. 3 Mon 
Free. Agen Libe | terms. to 8S. 
KING, Park Ro 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish the famous Riversipe Press editions of 
Standard Works; also valuable Law, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. S¢nd_for a catalogue. 
(CASSELL; PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 

W. P. Nimmo’s, at Broadway 


N AT U R E a weekly Illustrated Jour- 
9 nal of Science. $5 a year 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


An admirable photograph from life of Henry 
Ward Beecher, imperial! size, mounted on card- 
board, 10x 12, by Rockwood, N. ¥Y. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. Address 

FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


CRBESHED WHITE WHEAT.—The 

most HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS ARTI- 
CLE OF FOOD made from WHEAT. <Zold by ” 
Grocers. Address F. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N 
Y., for circulars. 


PHILLIPS’ SPIRAL CORN HUSKER 


Is sale by the undersigned, SOLE 
ac York. Send for our New 
ustrate ircular. 
ed, ALLEN & York, 
d 191 Wa st. 

Also, the Largest Eason ot the ol 
Standard and [Improved Patterns of COR! 
~ FODDER CUTTERS, ROO 

THRESHERS, and HORSE 
and every Implement and Ma-« 
ies in Fall Work. 


CHINA 
SMASHED!!! 


FIFTEEN PER CENT. LESS 


THAN WHOLESALE PRICES. 


DECORATED DINNER SETS, French China, 

DECORATED TEA = French China, $8 47 and 

DECORATED TOILET SETS, English China; $5 47 

FRENCH CHINA WHITE DINNER SETS, $24 47 

BOHEMIAN CUT GOBLETS, $1 73a dozen and 
upward. 


China and Glass Decorated to order on the 
premises. 


t@” LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14th street and Gth Avenue. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 
STILL CONTINUE “O KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Pier and Mantel Glasses, 


MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they 


offer to retail at wholesale prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS........... $28,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME...... $10,000,000 


The assets of the Sotiety are 
securely invested according to law. 

The business is conducted on 
the mutual plan, by which the pro- 
fits enure to the benefit of the pol- 
icy-holders, and are annually divided 
among them. 

All ordinary forms of policies 
are issued. 


The custom of the Society as 


to liberal and prompt dealing with 
all its patrons, is the cause of its 
unexampled prosperity. 

The Society paid during the 
year 1874, four million eight hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand dollars 
to policy-holders and their families, 


| in dividends, death claims, etc. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, 


RETAIL 
Hat Department. 


Largest in America. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, l5c., 25c., 45c.. 


1,000 doz. REAL FRENCH FELT HATS, ‘5c. 
85c., 95c. 
BROWNS, BLUES, GREENS, PLUMS. 
DRABS, BLACKS, &c., &c. 


THE VERY BEST QUALITIES. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE NEWEST DE- 
SIGNS YET DISPLAYED. 
PARISIAN PATTERN BONNETS aad of our 
own manufacture. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 
56, 58. 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN ST. 


_ FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINI OF 
CARS PASSES THE DOOR AND CONNECTS 
WITH EVERY CITY CAR AND STAGE 
ROUTE GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. SIX 
MINUTES’ RIDE FROM THE CORNER OF 
BROADWAY. 


Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and ~rice~ List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK 


A Practical Business Desk. 
- WOOTON PATENT 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 


The most complete Desk I have ever seen.—Publisher Christian at Work. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, 


112 TULTON STREET, NEW YORK, side. 


‘Godds sent te any part of the couztry free of charge. Send for a Price List. 


Three-ply und lugrain. Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the eld place, 
entrance. 


4 


WHOEVER 


Wants a good return, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to The Chris- 
tian Union, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York, for their circular and terms 
to canvassers. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is the 
most profiteble occupation inthe land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and persewrance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circularsand see, Special cash and 
competition are to 
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MUSIC, &e. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


SEND YOUR ORDER 
selections for 


question, supe- 

| 


kind. They have been 


When a | -coHated trom many 
Music Book for your | seurces, and most of 
Singing Class or them are the_ best 
usical Couve lle prod uctivons of tavor- 


| ite authors. 


VINEYARD 
OF SONG 


eo ontains a large 
'amount of and 
valuable muterial 


| Available for Choruses 


and it is believed to 
be without a rival for 


tion, remember that 


VINEYARD 
OF SONG | 


has been declared by 

Teachers and others 

The Best Work ex- 
tant jor Sinying 
Classes and Mu- 


use ut Conventions 
sical Conven- ‘and Musical Insti- 
tutes. 


tions. 


Price, 75 Cts. 


91. 50 per déz. copies 


Sent by mail, 


The Rudimental or 
Flemenvtary Depart- 
ment, is conceded to ; 
be unsurpassed; it is 
concise aud yet ver 
thorough | on receipt of retail 

plete. | price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Strect, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHINING RIVER! 


A New Sabbath School Song Book. 

By H. Ss. & W. O. PERKINS. © 
PRICE CENTS. PER HUNDRED. 
* Rest in Thee,’ What Jcsus may say,” Wan- 
Gering Child.” hat are these,” Watchman, 


wake | are specimens of the titles of the beauti- 
ful bew bymas, to sweet new meludies. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR! 


By L. O. EMERSON & W. 8. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.W. £49.00 PER DOZEN. 
The HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR is similar in general 

design to the very popular * HOUR OF SINGING, 
which hus been ulmost universally used in High 


Sechovuls. The present work 13 in bo Way ioferior 
tu its predecessur, und is euotirely tresh uod uvew. 


THE SONG MONARCH 


PRICE 75 CENTS. $7.00 PER DoZEN. 
By H. R. PALMER, ussisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Do not think of teaching a Singing School with- 
@ul usiby this attractive, populur and useful book. 


Specimen copies, sent post-paid, fur retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y._ 


“Brightest and Best” 


HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 


BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday Schools! 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


Commends itself wherever used, and promises to 
attain as great popularity as any of our previous 
Publications. 


“ BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


Is sold by Rooksellers all over ; 


the United States. 


160 vaves; price $30 per 100 Copies 


Examine “BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
betore you buy a new soug book fur your 
Sunday School. 


Gz” Sent by mail,in paper cover, on receipt of 


-tweuty-five cents. Board Covers, 35 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 


91 Washington St.. Chicago. 


Amateur W orkers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and 
RARE WOODS, planed ready for use,.1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 
in. and upvards; Cash to accompany orders. 
osewood, Sajinwood. Holly. Walnut, Mahogany, 
Kbopy, Red and White Cedar, Bird’ s-eye Muple, etc. 


Cc.W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 St.. ft. of Sth & 6th Sts., R.. N. 
*,* Orders bt mail will have promptand caretulat- 
tention. Lociese stump for Catalugue and Price-list. 


MENEELYS BELLS, 


For Churches, etc., known. the 
FOUNDE WEST TROY, N. Y. New Patent 


Mountings. ¢ Sree. No Agencies 


BELG FOUNDRY. 
Establiched in 1437. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for @hurches, Schools, Farms, 
actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 


Fully 


Touer Clocks, Chimes, etc. 

Warranted. 

Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VARNDUZEN & TIFT, 


10z and 104 East Second St. ,Cincinnati. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Made of the ee Flastic Felt. For particulars 
address H. STERMOOR,. Office, 75 
Pearl Street. 4.004. 


iby 


| ILLUSTRATED. 

“eh Xs WU ‘IG “aly 

‘Price $ 2'50= Agents Wanted. 


<A 

war BARNES Stari 
USLISHERS 

NewYork. Chicago 

EVERY Man _ should 

Sweur them. Specially 


adapted to Clerg wo 
Studénis. and all 
sons of sedentary habits. 


Coa., Ohio. 
Sent post-paid re- 
Mm py Ceipt Of $1.75 and Chest 
Mz weasure. 
Ask tor Pratt’s 
Patent Brace. 


THE STAR WELL AUGER, 


Warranted to bore anything that stee! will 
cut. Can bore 0 feet 1! hecessary. 


Wells Fifty Feet Deep Sunk in Four Hours. 


Itis unequalled in sinking wells 
quicksand uud gravel. Catalogue sent free 
Address 


STAR AUGER COMPANY, 
303 to SUYSOLTH — STREET, 
Chicago, 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
[EUREKA] FAR or bear, you'will not find, 


[MACHINE | 


Ip either hewisphere, 
A silk so pleasing to unwind ; 
EUREKA bas no peer! 


US E 


And Miiward’s ‘“‘ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


OK, 
Prize Medal 
Spool Cotton 
WM, HENRY SMITH & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
3:2 Greene St., N. ¥- 


(TRADE MARK. 

STERLI N Treacle for Sewing Machines, Mo- 
tion easy and natural. free from 

the injurious effects of ull old styles. Send for cir- 

cular. Sterling Treadie Co. New Haven, Ct. 


BLANKETS. 


Manufactured by GLBSON & TYLER, at MINNE- 
APOLIS. MINNESOTA, and bearing the’ North Star 
Trade Mark. are guaranteed all wool, ‘They are 

ub-urpussed fur durability and beauty of finish. 


A speciality is made or supcrior grades with bor- 

ders in selected cofois for fing furnishing. Sold 

by leading retail dealers throughout the Country. 
Messrs. G& New York. 


Sole Agents tur the l'rade. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


For HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS 
and SCHOOLS; the only Furnaces made without 
joints; ure yus-tiyht, puwersul, durable and 


Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-Place Heater 


has greater power and brilliancy than any Heater 
ever sould. 


viat ven Huot Clo- 

Our Favorite Ae 

Elevated Poe Heating and 
Standard ye oe RANGE, fur heut- 

upper rucms. 
Princess } Ft wp RANGE. 
Y ° able Hot 

New Cabinet RANGE. 

Are specially adapted for family use; splendid 
workers; cive perfect satisfaction. Also, 
HEATING, COOKING and LAUNDRY STOVES 
in prent varieties, manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
ome forc ‘irculars. 234 Water St., N. Y. 


Closet 


SANFORD'S} | HEATER, 


With most vainable improvements, we now claim 
tu be without an equal for power, econuly, Culve- 
bience, durability and style. 


’ 

Elevated 
Heal *ovEN ange, 
wittror without Hot is or attach- 
ment for warming upperrooms. The handsomest 

na best turpished in the murket. Sec it and ud- 
mire, us all du. especially those who use it. 


= Home Portabie Range, 


with or without Warming Closets. 
Beacon-Light Illuminated Base- 
burner, 


with Refuse-clearing Grate. Prices reduced. 
Slutes and clinkers removed by simply shaking 
grute. No poking needed. 


Sanfords Mammoth Heatesr 


Still a power in the world, ete., etc. 
Send for Circulars. 


The National Stove Works, 


239 & 241 Water St... New York. 


ONLY PRAL CTI CALLY VA 


Cost ho more thau an ordinary one, and much 
more Comfortable. The sections are intere hange- 
able, anda Tresh sleeping surface nightly assured. 
They will not “ mat,’ and need no making over. 
Highly recommended by physicians. Send for 
fiiustrated Circular. 


PATENT VENTILATED MATTRESS CU. 
661 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. B. ELMORE, 


Pinter and Paper Hanger, 
G52 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


Frescoiug and General Honse Decorating 
a 


LAPHAM'S UNDER: R-BRAIDER. 
Onis wnder-braidiug attachment, for 
ALL widtis of braid, ever ifivented. 
Attached to Domestic, Singer, Wilson, 
Weed, American, Howe, Home, Reminz 
ton, Grover and Baker, Secor, and Wii 
cox aml Gibbs Machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
used. Agents wanted 
Price, $2.50. Name Machine. Ask your 
Agent forit. For Circulars, Price. tiers 
4 and Terms address 

LAPHAM MFG CO., Marion,O 


LADIES! 


TRY THE 

“CRM” SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

It can be worn with or with- 
out a Corset, and relieves the 
waist of the weightand burden 
of the clothing. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price X)cts. Sam- 
ple and circular mailed on re- 
ceipt of price and dang stumps. 
wante 

R & CICANNIS, 

Sole- Mon't rs, New Huven, Ct. 


THE METALLIC BUTTER 
PACKAGE COMPANY, the 
most economie puckaye ever of- 
fered to the trade. Cireuiars sent 
free, and all information given, 
upun application to 

L. A. RILEY, Secretary, 
1wW Chambers Street, 
New York. 


Wood Carpeting. 


PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT'L MAN’E’G 


950 Broadway, New York, 
between 22d and 23d streets. 

Brushes for waxing floors. 
Send 3c. stamp for designs. 


LING CHAIRS 
and Invalids, 


propelled, 
doors, by any 
use of hands. 
size, and send 
trated cata 

ent styles and 


s. A. Sinith, 


NELP-PROPEL 
For Cripples 


Can be 
eitherinoreut 
one having the 

ate your 
PP for illus 
logue of differ 
prices. 

> 


Please mention 
this 


No. v2 Platt St. 
N. ¥. | 


NSURANCE. 
— & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ON THE 518ST OF DECEMBER LAST, THE 
TOTAL ASSETS of the Company were 


$26,740,000, 


and the total surplus over all liabilities, including 
capitul and reinsurance of current risks, 


$2,302,000. 


The net Fire profits of the balf year ending June 
30th increase these figures by 


$642,640, 


thus making the total assets 


$27,382,000, 


and the net surplus over alj liabilities, including 
capital, exceed 


$2,945,000. 


J. E. PULSFORD, Resident Sec’y.- 
45 William St., New York, Sept. 10, 1875. 


THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDFST. LARGEST, AND BEST Accident Insur- 
ance 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES on the Low 


Rate Rate Casin Plan. 
ANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
2) BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
cask 


$400.000 
Assets over. 21.000 

S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE: Secretary. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breokiyn Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1875, 2,606,235 97 
Liabilities, 217,405 54 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


WANTED. 


Tue NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nus. 40 and 8 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few tirst-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SULICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
whu heretofure bave not been engaged in the 
business ut life assurapte are preferred. 


The Baxter Engine. 


Persons desiring to 
Know all about toe 
Baxter’ may send 
their address, aud re- 
ceive in repiy a 45-puge 
illustrated puamphiet, 
containing all particu- 
lars, with cuts showing 
ail the details, so that 
an exact judgment can 
be formed of the su- 
periority of this motor 
over any and all others 
bow in the market, by 
addressing WILLIAM 
D. RUSSELL, 
Baxter Engine 
Companv.!> Park Piace, 
New Yois.® 


Maencit ic Engines 


For Church and Parior Oreshus, Sewiug Machines, 
Pumps, Dentists’ Lathes, Printing Presses, Fans 
and all light work. They are simple, safe, and 
re'iabie—econumica! and durable. Send for cir- 
to 


ed 


L. BASTET, 
607 BROADWAY New York City. 
State agents wanted. 


$i5 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; 
warranted venuine twist barrels, and a good shoot- 
er, or no sale ; swith Flosk, Pouch and a Wad Cntter, 
$15. Can be O.D., with privilege to 

mine before paying bill. Send st: op for circular 
POWERL Luin St., 


& SON, Gun Dealers, 233 


E JO; POLDer 


Prescribed by the most eminent Physicians as the 
sufest, speedtest. and most effectual »emedy four 
Consumption and Dixeuses ef the Chest. 
General Debility, infantile Wasting, 
Rickeis, aud Scrotutlous Alicctious. 


Proved by 25 years’ medical experience to be 
IMMEASURABLY SUPERIOR tO every viher KIND. 


In countiess instances where other sarieties of 
Cod Liver Oi) had been lens and copiously udmin- 
istered with little orne berelit, 


DR. DE JONES LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER, OL 


bus y nrrested the progress of disease, and 
completely restored health. 


Sold ONTY tn ecapsuled IMPERIAT. Half. Pints by 
the principal Druyggists in the UNITED Es. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CC., 77 Strand, London. 


$1,000,000 00 


office of © 
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